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J. C. Penney Co. Bidg., 
Executive and Buying Offices, 
New York City, a lee 








Kemmerer, Wyoming, in 1902 


Jhe Fulfilled Vision ofa Pioneer |: 


MERICA’S PIONEERS of the past century won fame by blazing m 
their trails toward the unknown West. It has remained for al 
American genius and enterprise of the Twentieth Century to bring tc 
forth another type of pioneer —one who, coming out of the West, V 
has cleaved new paths toward the Rising Sun. et 
- Where Some of Our 745 W 


Stores Are Located 
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Back to School 


The boys and girls of America are 
off to school within the next few 
days. Your nearest J. C. Penney 
Company Store has everything 


James C. Penney, the pioneer, started a small Store on April 14th, 
1902, at Kemmerer, Wyoming. It was called the “Golden Rule Store.” 
Eleven years later, with 48 Stores in operation, the name was changed ILLINOIS Fort Madison 
to the J. C. Penney Company. Since then, growth has been continu- Cairo + peta 

1 ailagipeagsiasssss, alas ous, new Stores spreading gradually through the West and then fete Marshalltown 


schooh year. : . Mason City 
Ea So Danville : 
School pads, pencils and supplies into the st and uth, Decatur geencotine 


Newton 
i . ° . P : Dixon . 
of every kind. In developing this Nation-wide service, the J. C. Penney Company Elgin y ate oll 
For the boys—“ Penney Jr.” Suits, 


: Freeport Ottumwa 
abandoned beaten paths and set up new guide- he 
with two pairs of knickers, at $13.75. f “ 1 busi P P guide-posts for the conduct pore Berry 
“True Blue” Play Suits, equally of a retau’ business— 


= sonville Red Oak 
, Kewanee S 
serviceable in school, at 79c. Not how high a price will our patrons pay, but for how Jittle can La Salle 





ankakee Shenandoah 


pencer 
Washington 


For the girls— High-grade Ging- 
ham Dresses at $1.49. Washable 
School Frocks at 98c. Coats in latest 
modes, 

For the Boy and Girl— Hats, 
Shoes, Hosiery. Acme Value at 
low prices in our children’s as 
well as adult wear. 


Ask or write to our nearest Store for 
our illustrated paper 


“THE STORE NEWS” 
describing our merchandise. 


o> 


The J. C. Penney C pany is 


¥ 








we afford to sell— 


To wrap into each package the fullest possible Value for the money 
received — 

To hold no “sales,” but to fix upon the lowest possible price and 
maintain this price the year round— 

To sell for cash and thus give the public the benefits which cash 
buying and selling afford— 

To put in charge of each Store a man trained by the Company, who 
has a one-third ownership in his Store. 


These few practical rules of business explain why in every one of 
our 745 Department Stores today you get the fullest possible Value 
in goods and service for every dollar you spend. 
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STOLEN CHICKENS HIDDEN IN WEEDS 


A Steer Discovered Them and a Jackson County Theft Case Was Solved 


smell helped solve one of the 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


automobile with two men in it 
came up and began to load the 





A STEER with a good sense of 


chicken stealing mysteries 
in Jackson county, Iowa. And be- 
eause C. V. Burleson, a farmer, Jay 
Campbell and Lou Donielson, two 
cattle buyers, knew that the steer 
must have had a good reason for 
acting strangely, they found eight 
sacks of poultry along a road. Then 
because these three men did some 
clever detective work, Roger Brad- 
ley was captured and placed in the 
Jackson county jail, awaiting sen- 
tence for theft. As soon as Brad- 
ley, who has confessed to the theft, 
is sentenced, these three men will 
receive the third $100 reward pre- 
sented by Wallaces’ Farmer Serv- 
ice Bureau in the campaign to stop 
farm thievery. 
Fortune sometimes plays strange 


tricks on folks. So she did with the details. 





Iowa farmers. 


chickens. 


whom they suspected, 


HOW THE THIEVES WORK 


Chicken stealing is one of the serious thievery problems of 
In many cases the work of the thieves is done by 
organized gangs who cruise about during the daytime and ‘‘spot’’ 
a flock and then return under the cover of darkness and take the 
In order to defeat detection some of these gangs will hide 
the stolen chickens for a short time till the first alarm has been for- 
gotten, and then after things have quieted down they proceed to 
market the poultry in a nearby city. Such a gang has been operat- 
ing in Jackson county. Many farmers have lost their chickens, but 
the sheriff was unable to capture the thieves, even tho he would 
notify surrounding cities to watch for the appearance of thieves 
It happened, however, that one morning, 
after a flock of poultry had been stolen, three men were driving 
some cattle down an unused road. A steer refused to proceed and 
snorted as if he had discovered something. The men investigated 
and found poultry hidden away in tall weeds. So they laid a trap 
and one thief was captured. The accompanying article gives the 


poultry. Sheriff Dye Jet them put 
a couple of the sacks in the ear and 
then crept out and surprised them 
and ealled for them to surrender. _ 
He recognized the men as Mike and 
Roger Bradlej, who had been in 
his custody many times before. 
Roger Bradley saw that he was 
up against it and surrendered, but 
Mike was bolder. When he saw 
the sheriff he hit for the adjoining 
timber and made a get away. In 
his rush to answer the eall, the 
sheriff had forgotten a gun, and 
so Mike is still at large. But the 
sheriff caught one man and took 
him to the county fail, along with 
the poultry and the old car. Brad- 
ley was cornered. He admitted 
freely that he had stolen the chick. 
ens, and finally remembered that 








three Maquoketa men who were 
driving cattle down a side road a 
mile west of the Jackson county city. For little 
did these men realize they would be $33.33 
richer on the morning of July 13, when they 
started to drive some cattle along the highway. 
The same Dame Fortune who placed the three 
men in line for the Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
also restored thirty-nine Plymouth Rock hens 
to Henry Straub, a farmer and a member of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, and then 
caused the arrest of Bradley, who is charged 
with the theft. 


Chicken Raising Almost Hopeless 


Chicken stealing in Jackson county is a seri- 
ous problem. So many farmers have lost poul- 
try during the past year that they feel it is al- 
most a hopeless business. What’s the use, they 
feel, to raise the chickens and then ‘let someone 
else get the profit? So it happened that when 
Henry Straub opened his hen house door on the 
morning of July 13 and saw that his roosts had 
been robbed, he just shrugged his shoulders and 
charged the loss up to experience. - 

That same morning, twelve miles south of 
Straub’s farms, Farmer Burleson had sold some 
cattle to two buyers, Campbell and Donielson, 
and they were moving them down the road to 
place them in a pasture. The road was narrow 


panions began to investigate, Instead of one 
sack with chickens in it, they found eight! All 
of the sacks were cleverly concealed in the 
weeds. What were they to do with them? Who 
left them there? 

Well, they figured, according to Mr. Burle- 
son’s story, if someone had hidden the sacks of 
poultry, someone was bound to come after 
them. Maybe they could catch the fellow. Any- 
way, they could try, and so they figured out 
a plan. 

One of the ecattlemen had his car along, so 
the men agreed that two would proceed leisure- 
ly onward with the cattle, while the third, Don- 
ielson, returned to Maquoketa to get Sheriff 
B. R. Dye. If the thieves who had hidden the 
chickens appeared before the sheriff returned, 
Burleson and Campbell figured they would 
handle them. But the sheriff soon came back 
with Donielson and the sacks of chickens were 
still safe in the weeds. 

An old log house, a relic of pioneer days, 
stood deserted across the road from the hidden 
poultry, and here-the sheriff decided to await 
in ambush for the thieves to return. Donielson 
then went forward to join his partners and the 
cattle. But Sheriff Dye didn’t have to wait 
long, for in a very few minutes a dilapidated 





and had a high bank on one 
side, and one of the steers had 
climbed up the bank in search 
of a few bites of forage. The 
three men driving the cattle 
were walking along behind 
them talking, when all of a 
sudden the steer on the bank 
snorted. The animal had en- 
countered something and re- 
fused to proceed. 

Burleson climbed the bank 
to find out what was wrong. 
Just in front of the steer was 
a sack, 

“Only a burlap sack,’’ Bur- 
leson told his companions. 
“Someone has left some cats 
out here again.’’ With that 
he kicked the sack. But in- 
Stead of a ‘‘meow’’ greeting 
him, Burleson heard the fa- 
miliar ‘‘eluck-cluck’’ of chick- 
ens. The steer was driven past 
énd Burleson and his com- 









C. ¥. Burleson, Jay Campbell and Lou Donielson who helped catch the 


Jackson county thieves. 


he and his brother had the night 
before, July* 12, stopped at the 
farm of Henry Straub, twelve miles northwest 
of Maqnoketa, and raided the-hen house. So 
Sheriff Dye phoned to Straub and asked- about 
the chickens. 

**Yes,’’ Mr. Straub said, ‘‘we lost our hens 
last night, but that’s getting so common, and 
no one ever catches the thieves, I figured it 
wasn’t worth while to report it.”’ But Mr. 
Straub came to town and identified his hens 
and returned with thirty-nine, which, when 
weighed up, were worth on that day $54. 


Second Visit of Thieves to Straub Farm 


I called at the farm and talked to Mr. Straub 
about the theft. Of.course he was glad to re- 
cover his poultry. He hoped the good work of 
capturing thieves would go on. Mrs. Straub, 
however, was indignant. ‘‘It’s terrible,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Last year, just as we were getting 
ready to sell some chickens, thieves came and 
stole eighty-eight of them, What’s the use of 
trying to raise chickens for loafers to steal?’’ 

She was mighty glad, she said, that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer had taken an interest in the theft 
problem, and hoped we could catch all the 
thieves and put them in jail. Mr. Burleson, 
who helped plan the capture of Bradley, was 
glad, too, that this man had been taken. 
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‘*Tt’s getting so thieves steal 
the chickens even before they 
are grown,’’ he told me. ‘‘ Last 
winter seventy-five of ours 
were taken, and these chickens 
were not nearly large enough 

for market.’’ Mr. Burleson be- 

‘ lieves the way to capture 

. thieves is to make all the buy- 

Wr Ts ers of poultry keep a record of 

"| _ the folks who sell chickens and 
| the breeds of chickens sold. *‘If 
they had to do this,’’ he con- 

tinued, ‘‘when you got to a 

produce buyer, he could tell - 

the breed of chickens a certain 

party had sold. We know a 

lot of these fellows steal chick- 

1 ens here and take them to Du- 
buque and sell them. But when 
we go to Dubuque and ask 

‘¥e} «about the sales they remember 

that they bought chickens 

from a man and can tell how | 
much (Concluded on page 9). © 
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THE PROFITS OF INEQUALITY 


F A STATE has three per cent of the popu- 

lation of the country and turns out three per 
cent of the wealth produced annually by the 
country, what percentage of the national in- 
come should that state receive? Will some 
bright boy raise his hand? Do we hear the 
statement that it should also get three per cent 
of the national income? Not at all; quite 
wrong, in fact, 

Yet the reason for the answer is a little hard 


to figure out. For instance, Massachusetts, 
having 3.69 per cent of the population and pro- 
ducing 3.92 per cent of the wealth, presumably 
ought to get between three and four per cent 
of the national income. Actually it gets five 
Again, New York state, having 9.83 
per cent of the population and producing 9.81 
per cent of the wealth, gets not nine or ten per 
cent of the national income, but 14.79 per cent. 
At the same time, Iowa, with 2.27 per cent of 
the population and producing 3.48 per cent of 
the wealth (it should be noted that Iowa is 
more efficient in wealth production per capita 
than either Massachusetts or New York) gets 
1.99 per cent of the national income. The other 
farm states are in about the same situation. 
These figures are based on the investigations 
of the National Bureau of Economie Research, 
and they deal with the period of 1920-1925. In 
themselves they indicate pretty clearly why 
New York and Massachusetts voted no on the 
export plan and why the farm states voted yes. 
Perhaps it should be added that these esti- 
mates were not developed by any member of 
the farm bloc with the idea of showing the need 
for farm legislation. They are the production 


_ of a member of the staff of a big manufaetur- 


ing company, who was trying to work out a 
formula for determining the income of each 
county, with a view to planning a sales pro- 
gram, He hunted for and got facts, not prop- 
Yet, unwittingly, what an argument 
he has contributed to the corn belt cause! 





FOR A STABLE DOLLAR 


HE stabilizing of the price level is a sub- 
ject in which farmers, as the class which 
has suffered most from the ups and downs of 


the dollar, are perpetually interested. It is 
good news, therefore, to learn that Congress- 
man Strong, author of an act introduced in the 
last session of congress to help stabilize the 


" price level, is planning to reintroduce this bill 


ae 
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at the next session and has added some amend- 
ments that make it still more effective. 

Briefly, it is the purpose of the Strong 
amendment to instruct the Federal Reserve 
Board to handle the rediscount rate and to con- 
duct the other financial operations authorized 
by the original act in such a way as to main- 
tain a stable price level. Of particular interest 
to the farmers is the fact that had this bill been 
in effect in 1919, the deflation, at least in the 
form it took, would never have occurred, since 
the bill provides for complete publicity on any 
action by the board designed to influence the 
price level. 

Another feature of the bill provides for study 
by the Federal Reserve Board of different in- 
fluences that affect the purchasing power of 
the dollar, and for investigation of the different 
plans that have been proposed for providing a 
more complete stabilization of this purchasing 
power. The board is instructed to report to 
congress the results of this study and to rec- 
ommend what it finds to be the best method of 
stabilization. 

While most farmers would like to see the 
Federal Reserve Board instructed to keep the 
price level at a point 70 per cent above the pre- 
war, and while it is quite possible that the more 
thorogoing plans of Professor Fisher or Pro- 
fessor Commons might achieve more completely 
the end desired, the Strong Dill still would 
bring about a great improvement over the pres- 
ent situation. It has the further merit of open- 
ing the way toward a measure of a more com- 
prehensive sort. We hope that the farm groups 
generally will note this effort of Congressman 
Strong and will be prepared to give their back- 
ing to any plan like this that aims at the sta- 
bilization of the general price level. 





MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS 


BisHoP McCONNELL, of the Methodist 
Church, handed out a bit of advice to 
preachers the other day that could be extended 
to other professions. He deplored the habit of 
speaking so ‘‘tactfully’’ that the audience does 
not know what the preacher is talking about. 
Some editors have the same disease. Carry- 


ing water on both shoulders is not a trick that 
is confined to politicians. We are reminded 
of this by the report of the Federal Council of 
Churches in its information service, that a 
check of thirty agricultural papers showed only 
five or six actively backing the export plan. 
The rest, for the most part, were not opposing 
it ; they were simply playing safe by not paying 
any attention to it. 

Six farm papers working for the export plan 
are twice as many as there were a year ago. As 
a whole, the farm papers have been slower to 
swing in line than the farm organizations, slow- 
er than the politicians in farm states. The 
movement has come up from below; the farm- 
ers back in township organizations have done 
the real pushing; that is why the movement 
has grown. A movement artificially promoted 
by any overhead agency would have fizzled out 
at the first defeat. 

Namby-pambyism on editorial pages seems to 
be a growing disease. It is not limited to farm 
papers. The ordinary newspaper seems to con- 
tent itself with cheering for the old flag, for 
home and for mother. A national emergency 
brings out nothing more than some pleasant 
comments on how beautiful the flowers are in 
the springtime. Agriculture fights for a foot- 
hold against the growing industrialization of 
America, and the editor finds it enough to 
print a sweet poem from a subscriber and to 
dribble a few tears over it. 

From this sin, if from no others, we hope to 
be saved. If we are being too ‘‘tactful’’ to be 
understood, we hope our readers will express 





their indignation in violent form. At this — 

crisis of American agriculture, it is.our belief — 
that an editor hasn’t time to waste in being — 
tactful; it is his sole, compelling and arduous 
duty to paint the truth as he sees it in flaming — 
If the flame flickers, if 
ashes show instead of fire, may our watchful — 


letters a foot high. 


friends call for more fuel and a bolt of light. 


ning to kindle it. When a paper ceases‘to have — 
convictions and’ to voice them, its days are real. — 
ly over, no matter how fast the presses run or © 


how many copies are forced on subscribers, 
How many journalistic ghosts haunt our mail 


boxes today and moan faintly for the days — 


when they possessed blood, brains, nerves and 
a voice! 





PACKER PROFITS 


E WONDER if it is possible under the 

packer and stockyards act to determine 
just how much money the packers make on their 
hog killing and cattle killing operations inside 
the United States as compared with their op- 
erations in Argentina. The British papers re- 
cently told the story of American packers sell- 
ing Argentine beef very cheaply in England, 
taking severe losses there, but recouping them- 
selves by taking an unusually wide margin in 
the United States. 

We have always had the suspicion that the 
packers were making unusually large profits 
on their hog slaughtering operations in the 
United States and that these profits were used 
oftentimes to cover losses’ in other branches of 
the packing business, not only in this country 
but perhaps also abroad. We have hinted this 
from time to time in the past and always the 
packers have come back with the retort that 
they were losing money on their hog slaughter- 
ing operations at the time. Nevertheless, the 
end of the year has shown that the packers 
made a very substantial profit, and men who 
ought to know something about the packing 
business have told us that as a rule hog slaugh- 
tering is more profitable than cattle slaughter- 
ing. The farmers of Iowa produce more hogs 
than any other two states and are interested in 
knowing if it is possible under the packer and 
stockyards act to determine just how much 
money the packers make on hogs as compared 
with their profits on cattle. 





MICE HATE TRAPS, TOO 


“— I WERE a dictator,’’ says Senator Reed, 

of Pennsylvania, in a recent article in The 
Nation’s Business, ‘*I would abolish the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission this morning, the Ship- 
ping Board tonight, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tomorrow. Fussy govern- 
ment meddling in other men’s business has 
brought us to the plain, inevitable conclusion 
that it is time for this country to get back to 
that self-reliant freedom on which Anglo-Sax- 
ons have always succeeded.”’ 

‘‘Fussy government meddling’’ by a senate 
commission brought out the fact that Senator 
Reed’s faction in Pennsylvania spent around a 
million and a half in a vain effort to buy the 
republican primary for Pepper. The activities 
of the Federal Trade Commission, one of the 
organizations whose wastefulness Senator Reed 
deplores, have cost the country a little over 
$3,000,000 since it was organized in 1915, The 
folks in the Pennsylvania primary fight spent 
this much in two months. 

No wonder Senator Reed is irritated at gov- 
ernment meddling. It may wreck his party 
machine in Pennsylvania. Other folks may 
regard his enmity as the highest tribute that 
can be paid to federal supervision of big busi- 
ness and federal investigation of the extension 
of big business into politics. 
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THE SHORT END OF THE DOUBLE- 
TREE 


ARMERS in Illinois are trying to put thru 
an amendment to the state constitution. 
One feature of the amendment is that it will 
open the way to the passage of an income tax 
law. On the need of the amendment, the [lli- 
nois Agricultural Association says: 

‘1, Real estate, altho less than one-half— 
many say less than 40 per cent of the prop- 
erty in the state, is now paying about 80 per 
cent of all the taxes for most purposes. 

‘9. Tangible property, altho probably not 
more than one-half of the property in the state, 
is now paying more than 92 per cent of all the 
taxes for most purposes. 

‘¢3. A minority of the people of the state are 
now paying all of the taxes for most purposes. 

‘‘4. Owners of some kinds of property easily 
can and do add their taxes to the prices of 
their services or products. Owners of other 
kinds of property, notably land, can not shift 
their taxes to others to pay. . 

‘“‘5. Owners‘ of mortgaged property are now 
paying double or multiple taxes. They pay 
taxes not only on their equities, but also on 
the value of the mortgages, and pay a higher 
rate of interest on taxable mortgages whether 
the mortgages pay taxes or not. 

‘“6. Lack of personal interest on the part of 
most people in the economical and efficient use 
of tax moneys, and their belief that they are 
paying no taxes of any kind, promote extrava- 
gance and a rapid increase of deferred taxes in 
the form of bonded indebtedness. 

“7. Taxes are rapidly increasing in Tlinois 
partly because the population is increasing, but 
chiefly because of the demand for new forms 
of service. 

“8. Under the present constitutional limita- 
tions, none of the inequalities of the present 
taxing system described above can be fairly or 
properly corrected. The proposed amendment 
is a grant of power to the general assembly, 
enabling it from time to time to correct in- 
equalities in taxation and to establish a mod- 
ern and equitable system of taxation.’’ 

Iowa farmers are not in so different a situ- 
The per tapita tax for state expenses 
is three times as heavy on folks on farms as it 
is on folks in town. To correct this, Iowa dozs 
not need a constitutional amendment. It needs 
only an appreciation of the situation on the 
part of farmers and a determination to correct 
it. The Iowa legislature will put thru correc- 
tive measures if the farm demand is strong 
enough. 

Both the Farm Bureau and the Farmers’ 
Union have been recommending a state income 
tax. The fall and winter debate for Iowa farm 
groups will be on this subject, a subject se- 
lected’ by farmers themselves. The debate ques- 
tion is: ‘‘Resolved, that the basis of taxation 
for state revenue should bé incomes rather than 
property.’’ 

The present tax inequality must be remedied. 
We hope that the discussion this winter will 
bring out the facts and the proper remedies so 
forcibly that there will be no question as to the 
proper course! to follow. 





A NEW ANGLE ON PRODUCTION 
COSTS 


It IS perhaps not entirely the fault of the 
various commentators on the Corn Belt Com- 
mittee’s cost of production figures that they 
have missed so completely the point of the dis- 
cussion, Instinctively they have compared the 
figure of $1.42 given by the committee for the 
cost of a bushel of corn with the much smaller 
figure given by the various state colleges, and 
have asked with some bewilderment what these 
farmers were up to. 
Now the figures of the Corn Belt Committee 


are prepared on an entirely different working 
theory than the cost figures that the United 
States Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies present. The department takes into 
account present farm wages, interest on invest- 
ment, valué of horse labor (which reflects low 
corn, oats and hay prices) and so on, and makes 
its total on that basis. The Corn Belt Commit- 
tee started from the other end. It tried to de- 
cide first what a proper income for the farmer 
ought to be, and then attempted to determine 
what prices for farm products would be needed 
to give him that ineome. 

In this particular case, the committee de- 
cided to use the figure of $1,800 as a wage 
for labor and management, and 5 per cent as a 
return on the investment. Is this a return that 
the average farmer, compared to. the average 
worker in other lines, has a right to expect? 
This was their question. Assuming that such 
a return is desirable in order to make possible 
the high standard of living that ought to hold 
in the country, what prices would the farmer 
have to get for corn, hogs, cattle and so on, in 
order to get that income? ? 

There is bound to be plenty of debate about 
both the initial assumption and the details of 
working out the resulting prices. Yet the meth- 
od of approach to the problem has a great deal 
of merit. The Corn Belt Committee, and more 
particularly the Iowa Farmers’ Union, deserves 
eredit for bringing it forward. The big farm 
problem is not getting so much more for hogs 
or so much more for corn. It is the job of get- 
ting a sufficient income to make life on the 
farm as desirable as life in any other line of 
activity. Do farmers get that big an income? 
How big, measured in dollars, should it be? 
How can it be obtained? These are questions 
that bear on national welfare as well as on farm 
welfare. The Corn Belt Committee report 
opens the way for their intelligent discussion. 
The committee shoyld call on the different 
agricultural experiment stations to announce 
each year what price different farm products 
would have to be to give the average farmer an 
annual income of $1,800 and 5 per cent on his 
investment. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


With one of the large farm machinery com- 
panies is a man by the name of Benjamin, who 
was raised on a farm in central Iowa and who 
graduated from the Agricultural College: at 
Ames in 1893. Twenty-three years ago he 
started to work on a new type of farm tractor, 
a tractor which would do a better job in culti- 
vating row crops than had ever been done be- 
fore. He says that the idea came to him when 
he was walking up and down the corn rows be- 
hind a walking cultivator in Iowa. His dream 
is now coming true, and it looks as tho the trac- 
tor which he devised might have a profound 
effect on types of farming on the level corn 
lands of Iowa and adjoining states. 

Of course I immediately pointed out to Mr. 
Benjamin the effect of the tractor on creating 
a surplus of corn and oats, speaking of the mil- 
lions of acres which are now producing food 
which was formerly eaten by horses but which 
now is eaten either by farm animals or human 
beings. In reply, Mr. Benjamin told me of a 
proposition for making a mixture of alcohol 
and ether out of corn. 

It seems: that with corn at 70 cents a bushel, 
a mixture of alcohol and ether can be made for 
15 cents a gallon. This mixture has been sub- 
stituted gallon for gallon for gasoline with per- 
fect satisfaction in automobiles. Two and a 
half gallons of the mixture are made, out of 
each bushel of corn, which, with corn at 70 
cents a bushel, would indicate a price of 28 
cents a gallon. However, the mash which is 
left over has about three-fourths the food value 
of the original corn, and so when this is eredit- 


ed against the expense of the manufacturing, 
the net result is automotive fuel made at about 
15 cents a gallon. Furthermore, it seems that 
it is practical to build small plants, say one in 
every township in the corn belt, for converting 
corn into automotive fuel. Four or five acres 
of corn would furnish enough power to keep 
the average automobile running for a year. I 
am informed that these figures are substantial- 
ly accurate, that they are not propaganda, but 
solid engineering facts. The fly in the oint- 
ment, of course, is the necessity for government 
regulation over anything which partakes of the 
nature of distilling. 


Today our automobiles and tractors are be- 
ing run by ‘the sun energy which wag locked 
up by green plants many millions of years ago, 
In the future, it is inevitable that our tractors 
and automobiles will be run by the sun energy 
which has been stored up by green plants grown 
by man. When that day comes, as it surely 
will, the corn belt farmer will come into his 
own. In that day the rich black lands of Iowa 
and Illinois may in very truth be the center of 
the nation’s power. In the meantime, it is to 
be expected that huge vested interests which 
carry great weight with the administrative de- 
partments of the government will do their best 
to hedge the making of industrial alcohol out 
of corn with a tremendous amount of red tape, 
We know to what extent the more universal use 
of corn sugar has been handicapped. But no 
matter how the fight is carried on, we know 
that the future is on our side. The corn plant 
is probably the best machine which has yet been 
discovered for fixing sun energy, and the men 
of the corn belt are going to discover constantly 
more efficient ways of growing corn, 





An Ohio friend stepped into the office the 
other day, a man who has had long years of 
training in farming, both from a practical and 
scientific standpoint. The corn borer has been 
at work in his neighborhood for several years, 
and I was interested in finding out just how 
he felt about it. It seems that this year the 
moths which lay the corn borer eggs didn’t 
begin to fly until about the Fourth of July. 
So far, the commercial damage to Ohio corn has 
not amounted to much. It seems, in fact, that 
one group of several hundred Ohio farmers in 
the infested region formed themselvés into a 
protective union, to protect themselves not only 
against the corn borer but also against what 
they considered to be the unwise regulations of 
the federal and state authorities. They didn’t 
like the idea of burning their corn stalks in a 
cold, wet season when they were behind with 
their work anyhow, and when the stalks were 
so wet that it was almost impossible to burn 
them. Some of these farmers had the idea that 
the talk about the borers living over the winter 
in corn stalks is all bunk anyhow. Their of- 
ficers, however, went over to Ontario to see for 
themselves just what was happening in an 
older infested region. They came back seared 
stiff, and now it seems that these Ohio farmers 
are beginning to get a little more interested im 
protecting themselves against the corn borer 
rather than protecting themselves against the 
federal regulations. 

There seems to be some question ax to wheth- 
er the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is thoroly on its toes in fighting the corn 
borer in Ohio. From a purely technical stand- 
point, this is one of the most Important prob- 
lems before the United States today, but it 
seems that the Department of Agriculture is 
handling the matter in a rather routine way. 
We ought to have someone from Iowa or Illi- 
nois connected with the federal corn borer work 
in Ohio, someone who knows something about 
practical farming as wel) as entomology. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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FOR A UNITED FARM WEST AND SOUTH 


Plan for Bipartisan Alliance Meets the Warm Approval of Subscribers 


q S‘ FAR the ayes have it. 


ee 


if 


‘* 


The letters that 
have come in to Wallaces’ Farmer as a re- 
sult of Carl Vrooman’s article are solidly 

in favor of action leading to a closer alliance 
between the farm west and the farm south, Per- 
haps the opposition will find its voice later but 
at the moment, if the letters received are a fair 
sample, the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer are 
behind this method of attaeking the problem of 
securing agricultural equality. 

Prominent among the letters received is one 
from E. G. Dunn, of Mason City, for many 
years the attorney for farm organizations, and 
a close friend of the relief movement. He 
writes: 

‘*As matters stand today, the agricultural 
democratic south is practically lost in the dem- 
oeratic party and the agricultural west is sub- 
merged in the republican organization, with the 


|, result that few of the farm sections are accom- 


3 


+ 


plishing anything. An intelligent organization 
that would bring these two groups together 
might accomplish a great deal. 

**May I suggest that there is nothing now to 
prevent the legislators who represent these dis- 
tricts from acting with a common purpose and 
for a common cause? I presume, however, they 
are mostly members of old school polities and 
train with their organizations rather than with 
any combination that might get results.’’ 


At Mercy of Organized Captains of East 


S. K. Stevenson, of Johnson county, Towa, 
one of the early supporters of the export plan 
and a man who has done an immense amount of 


" work for the McNary-Haugen bill and its sue- 


United, they can win the battle. 


cessors, Says: 

**T am in full sympathy with this movement. 
The farmers of these two sections have a com- 
mon interest. Today the farmer of the south 
and the farmer of the west are both at the mer- 
ey of the highly organized captains of the east. 
Alone, they can not win economic freedom. 
In need, in 





FOR THE FARM 

Some weeks ago we pubtished an article 
by Carl Vrooman, in which he discussed 
the necessity for an alliance between the 
democratic south and the republican west 
to put across farm measures. We asked for 
expressions of opinion from our readers on 
these suggestions. The accompanying ar- 
ticle prints some of the comments. 











farmers of the west 


hope, in aspirations, the 
99 


and south are bound in an inseparable union. 

K. W. Klever, of Audubon county, lowa, 
writes: 

‘* Absolutely do I believe that the south and 
west should unite in the fight for equality for 
agriculture, I believe that the farmers of the 
United States should be allowed the same stan- 
dard of living as enjoyed by the people in our 
eastern cities, The only way the farmer and 
those interests directly dependent on agricul- 
ture will ever receive justice is by having suffi- 
cient votes to demand that all industries as well 
as all men be free and equal and have equal op- 
portunities. We can not expect relief from any 
of the present political parties, but our salva- 
tion is in our own -hands.”’ 

Russell Stratton, of Cherokee county, 
writes: 

‘“We must bring the democratie south and 
the progressive west together in order to keep 
this nation steady on the principles of Jefferson 
and Lineoln. No longer should we farmers 
vote our party tickets blindly.”’ 

R. J. Anders, of Fayette county, Iowa, says: 

‘‘Under the present conditions the west and 
south are controlled by eastern centralized spe- 
cial interests, of the east, by the east and for 
the east. Iowa is not now looked upon in the 
east as a self-governing state, but virtually as a 
colony under supervision of the Mellons, the 
Morgans and other agents of special interests.’’ 


Towa, 


Carl C. Carlson, Shelby county, Iowa, writes: 

**It has always seemed to me that the western | 
and southern farmer should work together. It 
is the height of folly to allow sectional and po- 
litical prejudices to keep them apart.’’ 

Charles E. Collins, of Colorado, writes: 

‘**Tt seems to me that if we had a strong third 
party of farm representatives that did not af- 
filiate with either of the old parties, but sat 
back and held the balance of power, we could 
be in a position to block any important legisla- 
tion unless our measures were given favorable 
consideration. In England and France there 
seem to be three pretty evenly divided elements 
in the legislative bodies. In order to pass any 
legislation, a couple of the groups have to get 
together. That way, a minority party once in a 
while gets what it wants. I am sure there will 
never come a time again in this country when 
agriculture will be able to control congress; but 
by holding a balance of power we would be in a 
position to make somebody talk turkey.’’ 


The Only Way to Get Fair Treatment 


J. H. Allen, of Polk and Pocahontas counties, 
Iowa, writes: 

‘*For the last six years I have felt keenly that 
a movement of this kind is the only way the 
south and the west will be able to get fair treat- 
ment in national affairs. The east has always 
had a well defined program. It always plays 
the south and west against each other on polit- 
ical and economic questions. The south has 
more power to control patronage in nominating 
candidates and in forming the policies of the 
republican party than does the republican west, 
altho rarely does an electoral vote come from 
that section. The west has been kept from join- 
ing the south by the shaking of ‘the bloody 
shirt,’ and the south. from joining the west be- 
cause of their traditional hatred of the repub- 
lican party. Both have been crucified by skillful 
political manipulation, altho the economic in- 
terests of both are identical.’’ 


WHAT TO DO IF THE NEW SEEDING FAILED 


Rye Sown Alone or With Wheat This Fall May Help the Pasture Situation 


EATHER conditions have reduced the 
stand or caused complete failure of the 
1926 seedings on thousands of corn belt 


farms. Failures include alfalfa, sweet clover 
and red clover. Red clover has been especially 


> hard.hit. Many were depending primarily or 


entirely on this year’s seeding for next year’s 
hay and pasture. How best to meet this prob- 
lem is a matter of real importance. 

Rye Has Been Commonly Overlooked 


A field of rye or rye and winter wheat mixed, 
© seeded this fall. and seeded to the best clover or 


-a mixture of clover next spring, merits consid- 


© eration. Farmers of Iowa have commonly over- 


looked a very valuable combined pasture and 
murse crop for clover in not using rye more 
widely, especially under conditions like many 
have at present. The decrease in the use of per- 
manent pastures and the reduced use of tim- 
othy in seedings has made the best possible so- 
Iution of the problem caused by failure of seed- 
ings of importance. 

Rye as a grain crop has a very limited field in 
‘the scheme of Iowa farming. States with poor- 
er soils and different climatic conditions find 


_ the growing of rye for grain more desirable 


than Iowa. But as an early spring pasture crop 
rye rates high under Iowa conditions. It fits 
jn almost ideally with early spring seeding of 
sweet clover. It furnishes pasture while the 
sweet clover is taking root and making the start 
necessary to keep the pigs, cows and horses con- 
tented during the summer and fall months. 

Rye offers real advantages in its ability to 
’ be put in under widely varying conditions. It 


' has been drilled in between the rows of corn, 


put in after corn was taken off for fodder or to 
fill a silo, drilled into oat stubble, broadcasted 
after thoro disking of stubble and put in after 
plowing a field so weedy as to seem hopeless, 
and all methods gave a good stand. 

Of course, rye, like any other crop, requires 
moisture to germinate and get its roots started. 
Yet seeded from July to October it has done 
well in each ease. If seeded early, fall pasture 
is available and also earlier spring pasture. On 
the other hand, seeding up until within two or 
three weeks of freezing up is not too late. 

In southwestern Iowa, a mixture of rye and 
winter wheat has been used by many farmers 
and is considered superior to all rye. When this 
mixture is used, the field is seeded to a legume 
the next spring and used for all-season pastur- 
ing. Rye gives the best fall and early spring 
pasture and the wheat continues to grow after 
the rye has stopped. 


Rye and Winter Wheat a Good Mixture 


Three times this year I have visited a farm 
where three pecks of rye and two of wheat per 
acre were seeded on oat stubble about Septem- 
ber 1. The ground had been disked three or 
four times in all. The seed was broadcasted and 
covered by disking, rolling and harrowing. The 
ground was fairly well supplied with moisture. 
Considerable growth was made in spite of the 
early October freeze. The middle of April 
found it furnishing good pasture for both cat- 
tle and hogs, in spite of a dry winter and 
spring. 

Sweet clover was seeded early in March and 
harrowed in. The middle of May found the 
rye done growing, but the wheat was furnish- 


ing real feed. Permanent pastures in the same 
community were bare and dry. The last of July, 
after six weeks without a drop ‘of rain, the 
sweet clover showed an excellent stand. It was 
growing little, of course, but recent rains ought 
to give it a chance to produce real fall feed. The 
new seeding with oats on the same farm had 
failed. This is in line with farmers’ experience 
in general. Under trying conditions: legumes 
will often survive when the nurse crop is pas- 
tured. 


Conditions Especially Inviting This Fall 


Most corn fields are comparatively free of 
weeds this year. The height of corn in most of 
the state is much less than average. These com- 
bine to make the drilling in of rye, rye and 
wheat, or wheat especially inviting this fall. 
While rye, or rve and wheat, gives the ideal 
combination with early spring sweet clover 
seeding, it also fits in well with red clover or a 
mixture of clovers. If the soil is too acid for 
sweet clover and it is impossible to get the lime- 
stone or arrange for its purchase and distribu- 
tion before next spring, rye and a mixture of 
red and alsike clover is the next best bet. 

Present conditions promise cheap sweet clo- 
ver seed and red clover very high and difficult 
to get. There should be an increased effort 
made to provide the conditions under which 
sweet clover will succeed. For emergency pas- 
ture or even hay during the first year of its 
growth it produces more feed than any other 
legume. For the many ‘hat must provide 
emergency pasture and hay in 1927, a combina- 
tion of rye and sweet clover offers a solu- 
tion. —J. W. 
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Helping Corn and Tankage 


Oilmeal and alfalfa are valuable ad- 
ditions td the standard ration of corn, 
tankage and minerals, for fattening 
hogs. Bright green alfalfa hay gives 
as good results as alfalfa meal. Re- 


| cent experiments by the Ohio station 


add their experience to the accumu- 
lating proof of these results. 

Fight lots of pigs were fed in these 
tests. All were fed a basic ration of 
corn, tankage and salt. All but two 
received limestone. The addition of 
linseed meal to the ration increased 
the rate of gain more than one-third. 
When both linseed meal and alfalfa 
meal were added to the ration the av- 
erage daily rate of gain jumped from 
75 pounds to 1.21 pounds. The total 
amount of feed requfred for 100 Ibs. 
of gain decreased from 421 pounds to 
386 pounds, a saving of 35 pounds. The 
cost of gain with the addition of lin- 
geed meal and alfalfa meal was re- 
duced from $6.45 per cwt. to $5.87. 

The addition of linseed meal and 
alfalfa meal to the ration reduced the 
amount of tankage required for each 
100 pounds of gain from 39.6 lbs. to 
27.3 lbs. 

This merits more than casual notice. 
The amount of tankage produced in 
the United States bears a_ rather 
definite ratio to meat produced. The 
production cannot be increased or de- 
Many have 
often expressed the opinion that the 
increasing demand for tankage to bal- 
ance corn in the hog feeding would 
ultimately push the price up to a pro- 
hibitive figure. To a certain extent 


at least this has already taken place— 


the price is higher in proportion to 
corn and also hog prices than it was 
20 years ago. The increased use of 
tankage in poultry feeding is also cut- 
ting into the available supply. 

Hence the addition of linseed meal 
and alfalfa is valuable not only in 
cheapening and hastening gains, but 
in stretching out the tankage supply. 

Bright green alfalfa hay of good 
quality, fed in a rack, gave as good re- 
sults as alfalfa meal. The cost of gain 
was the same, Hay was valued at $18 
and the meal at $24 a ton. 

This should be good news to hog 
feeders. Many who raise alfalfa have 
neglected feeding this valuable supple- 
ment to hogs in the feed lot, believ- 
ing that corn, tankage and minerals 
made up the ideal ration. If this sup- 
plement must be shipped in, without 
doubt the meal- form should be pur- 
chased, being most convenient and 
there is less waste in feeding. 

In these tests linseed meal was add- 
ed at the rate of one pound to two 
pounds of tankage when used; alfalfa 
meal at same rate. In these tests the 
Presence of limestone did not affect 
the amount of feed required to make 
gains or cost—when the ration con- 
sisted of corn, tankage, salt, linseed 
Meal and alfalfa meal. 

This may be due to alfalfa being 
rich in lime, which is in a highly 
available form. 

A lot fed skim milk, made less rapid 
Sains than those fed oilmeal and al- 
falfa. With skim milk at 35¢c per 
100 pounds—about 3c per gallon— 
Oilmeal at $52 and alfalfa meal at $24 
Der ton will make gains a little cheap- 
er. Skim milk, however, is a valuable 
addition to the ration, making gains 
More rapidly and at « 10wer cost than 
when the basic ration of corn, tank- 
&ge, salt and limestone is fed. 

Linseed meal and alfalfa add to the 
laxative quality of the ration. In ad- 
dition they give a little more bulk to 
the very concentrated corn and tank- 
age. Probably a part of their value 
in increasing gains and decreasing 
cost of fattening hogs is due to these 
factors, 





Mosquitoes can squeeze thru the 
Meshes of the screen. To keep them 
out, put a little oil of cedar or of lav- 
®ndar on a cloth and rub all the 
8Creens and screen doors early in the 





A Week’s Motor Vacation 


Short Trips Near Home for Busy Farmers 


By W.E. DRIPS 


HERE can we go for a week’s 
vacation? 

That was the question an Iowa read- 
er asked us recently. He had written 
to find out a few pointers on a short 
trip. 

Our Iowa farmer told us he had been 
reading about the wonders of the far 
west. “It’s great, I’ll admit,” he wrote. 
“But one must have a month to go that 
far. It’s going to crowd me to get 
away for a week and I don’t want to 
spend all my time driving the car. 
Where can I go?” 

Well, there are plenty of places to 
go, plenty that are only a day’s driv- 
ing distance from central Iowa points. 

When it’s around a hundred in the 
shade folks begin to wonder if its cool- 
er up north. Sometimes, it is, and if 
you hanker for a northern run and 
feel that a visit to a lake would be 
just the trip, then the first place to 
think of is Minnesota. “Land of a 
thousand lakes” is the way the adver- 
tisements read. It’s true, too, but con- 
trary to popular opinion, you don’t 
have to go way up in the northern 





that way and travel is easy. Of course 
the closer you go to a big city the 
harder it is to find just the right place 
for the camp. . 

Then there’s southern Wisconsin. 
For the farmer who wants a short 
trip we can describe no more delight- 
ful place than the region about Madi- 
son. It’s settled country, but facilities 
are excellent and plenty of water 
abounds. Madison is the state capitol 
of Wisconsin, home of a great univer- 
sity and a dozen lakes are easily 
reached from there. East of Madison, 
over toward Milwaukee are a still 
larger number of delightful places. In- 
tensified dairy farming is worth look- 
ing at and it can be seen any place 
in this area. If you want to visit Mad- 
ison, go to Dubuque and cross the Mis- 
sissippi and in a few hours you will 
be in the four lake city. 

But you do not have to leave Iowa 
if you want a real vacation and very 
little travel. Iowa, considered the 
prairie state, has some real scenic 
wonders. Iowa also has some fine 
state parks. For a real outing close 








The Upper Mississippi, at McGregor, Iowa, 


part of Minnesota for a good time. 
Just over the Iowa line on the north 
the lake country begins. Head your 
car for Albert Lea, Mankato, Water- 
ville or Windom. Good highways in 
Iowa make the Minnesota country 
fairly close to you and all Minnesota 
roads are good. Thousands of lakes 
are less than two hundred miles from 
half of Iowa’s towns. 

These southern Minnesota lakes are 
in some ways better to visit than the 
northern parts. The climate is more 
like Iowa’s. If you have children along 
they can wade or swim and enjoy 
themselves just as if the lake were 
right at home. Fishing is just as good, 
too. We happen to know some folks 
that went up north last summer and 
after a few weeks there came back 
to southern Minnesota and found bet- 
ter fishing than in the northland. 
Again, if you want resorts, the south- 
ern ones, we find are a bit more rea- 
sonable. It’s gotten to be so fashion- 
able to go up in the wilds of the north 
that rates are accordingly higher. Also 
we find the southern Minnesota cities 
have better camping facilities. The 
towns are older and have _ tourist 
camps better enabled to provide for 
your comforts. 

If you want to go a bit farther, up 
around St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
plenty of lakes. Roads are good up 


to home no state can beat our own! 

Iowans living in the central part of 
the state can find plenty to amuse 
them at the Ledges State park near 
Boone. Last year the state spent a 
lot of money putting roads into this 
scenic spot and if any one wants to 
camp out we can recommend no better 
place. 

The Ledges are located south of 
Boone and can be reached by a gravel 
road. This road leaves the Lincoln 
highway just east of the city. If folks 
come from the south thru Des Moines 
they can go out of Des Moines on 
highway number 60 and thence to the 
Ledges park on gravel. 

This park is a natural bit of wood- 
land and limestone cliffs. It is located 
on the east bank of the Des Moines 
river and has the charm of the Black 
Hills country. Camping sites, with 
built-in stoves, running spring water 
and wood are provided and for a rest 
and outing it is ideal. 

Eastern Iowa affords more scenery 
that is not classed as prairie. Over 
in Fayette and Clayton counties are 
hills that have been dubbed the Moun- 
tains of Iowa. At Lansing long wind- 
ing roads bring tourists to views that 
rival those of real mountain country. 
At Postville, a road called “the road 
of a thousand curves” leads one to the 
Allamakee county park. Plenty of 


camping facilities and plenty of 
scenery are there. Nearby, the Missis- 
sippi river flows south and McGregor 
provides sights and interests that 
bring easterners out every year to 
view. Surely Iowans want to see any- 
thing that is as much in demand by 
others. 


Historical Points on Mississippi 


If you want a trip that gives scenery 
and historical background go over to 
McGregor and drive south. Visit Du- 
buque, where some of Iowa’s earliest 
settlements were made. Proceed south 
to Clinton, over good roads and here 
again are camps where you can be 
comfortable. Take the river road to 
Davenport. For miles you will be 
within a stone’s throw of-the Missis- 
sippi river. Just north of Davenport 
is Pleasant Valley. Here is one of the 
greatest onion growing sections of the 
United States. 

Davenport .is worth visiting. The 
Rock Island arsenal, where the United 
States government keeps and makes 
war supplies is located on an island 
in the Mississippi river. tI can be 
reached by crossing a bridge, the first 
ever put over the “Father of Waters.” 
This bridge, when first built was ob- 
jected to by the rivermen. Lincoln 
defended the bridge builders and they 
won. The first train ever to cross to 
Iowa soil came over at this point. 

One of the few Conferederate ceme- 
teries in the north is located on the 
Arsenal Island. This place was a pris- 
on during the Civil war and many 
southerners died there. One of the 
early settlers, George Davenport, who 
worked with the Indians and finally 
secured the opening of Iowa in 1833 
for settlement, lived on this island and 
his home still stands. 

South from Davenport a few miles 
down the river is Fairport. Here the 
United States government has a bio- 
logical station where clams are grown. 
Clams, you know, produce pearls and 
the fresh water pearl industry is a 
thriving one. Also, the clams make 
fine button shells and if you go a bit 
farther south Muscatine is reached. 
Here are the button factories that use 
up the clam shells. They are worth 
visiting too. Further south is Burling- 
ton. Willow baskets make this town 
famous the world over. Plenty of 
scenery, to see along the road, and 
finally Keokuk is reached. This is the 
home of the famous Keokuk dam. 
Here water power is made and on a 
big scale. 

From Keokuk you can return home 
via many a road. If you live west hit 
across toward Des Moines. If you live 
north go up to Cedar Rapids and see 
where oatmeal is made to ship to 
Scotland. Iowa City, the home of 
the state university, can be visited 
easily and before you know it a week 
can be used up right at home without 
ever leaving the state! There are 
other parks. Iowa has plenty of them; 
some in the west and some north. 
Back Bone park in Delaware county is 
unusual. Camp grounds are provided. 

There is the Twin Lakes State park 
in Calhoun county. This park just re 
cently had a highway built to it and 
last year over 25,000 people visited it. 
The Lewis and Clark state park in 
Monona couny and the Pilot Knob 
park in Hancock county are both large 
parks worth investigating. 

Finally, if you want to fish, there is 
Spirit Lake, up near the northern 
boundary of Iowa. This lake, along 
with Okoboji is one of the most beau- 
tiful places in the middle west, if not 
in America. Plenty of fishing can be 
found here and an excellent tourist 
camp is located near the city of Spirit 
Lake. For a short outing no nicer 
place can be found in Iowa. 

See America if you will and if you 
have time but for a good week’s trip 
for real recreation you can have it 
right at home. 





A sun bath for the bread box now 
and then helps to prevent moldy 
bread. 
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Sweet Clover Seed Harvester 
Illinois Community High School Develops Machine 


/YLARK county, located on the north 
edge of that part of Illinois known 
as “Egypt,” has a soil which is a gray 
silt loam on tight clay subsoil, and 
“like many other sections has become 
very poor in productivity owing to 
the continual cropping year after year 
‘without any return to keep up its fer- 
tility. This depletion of the soil has 
led to soil improvement campaigns for 
@ permanent system of‘agriculture, in 
order that the business of farming 
might be more profitable and the 
homes of the rural people made better 
places in which to live. 


The Casey Agricultural Club, made 
up of farm boys in the community high 
school, Casey, Ill., started its work for 
soil improvement in earnest in 1923. 
Thru the local limestone agent ar 
Tangements were made with two 
Greencastle, Ind., limestone companies 
to get limestone free by paying the 
freight. When the proposition of ob- 
taining limestone by just paying the 
freight was put before the boys, they 
were all very anxious to join the “Soil 
Improvement Club.” Not only the 
boys, but their fathers, were very 
much interested and anxious to get 
the limestone on their farms. One of 
the first requirements that the boys 
had to agree to was to follow the 
limestone with sweet clover. The soil 





machine which igs shown-in the accom- 
panying drawing. 

The three posts supporting the reel 
shaft extend five feet above the frame, 
the material being 2x2%-inch iron. 
The reel shaft is driven direct from 
the drive wheel, making it run about 
120 revolutions a minute. The seed is 
beaten off the clover onto the platform 
and removed at one end of the field 
thru the sheet ‘metal door in rear, 
while the stalk and stem are dragged 
under the machine to be plowed under 
for fertilizer, thus eliminating cutting, 
twine, shocking and threshing. 


Three horses draw the machine and 
will harvest six to eight acres per day. 
When drawn by tractor it will harvest 
eight to ten acres. The best yields 
harvested by this machine have been 
four bushels per acre of clean seed 
after hulling. The largest amount har- 
vested in one day was forty bushels 
from ten acres when drawn by a trac- 
tor. During the past two seasons the 
Casey Agricultural Club has harvested 
500 bushels of seed of which they re 
ceived one-half for furnishing the har- 
vester and getting the seed ready for 
market. Other agriculture clubs in 
this section have been doing the same 
kind of work in harvesting seed this 
year and four schools have harvested 
more than 1,000 bushels, which is be- 
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was tested by the boys to determine 
the degree of acidity in order to know 
how much limestone to apply. In mak- 
ing their application of lime, a check 
strip was left to make an object les- 
son of the value of the lime to the 
soil, Since 1923 forty boys have ap- 
plied 350 tons of free lime to more 
than 100 acres. Free sweet clover 
seed has also been furnished by the 
Casey Agricultural Club to sow where 
this lime has been applied. The inter- 
est of the boys in soil improvement 
has aroused the fathers, consequently 
hundreds of tons of limestone have 
been bought by them. The acreage of 
sweet clover has increased from year 
to year on the farms of the boys’ fath- 
ers. In 1921, one boy grew three acres; 
in 1922, there were 100 acres; in 1923, 
there were 250 acres; in 1924, there 
were 500 acres, and in 1925, more than 
1,000 acres were sown by the boys of 
the agricultural club and their fathers. 


Sweet Clover Seed Harvester 


Harvesting sweet clover for seed 
without cutting it with a binder and 
running it thru a threshing machine 
has been the dream of many a modern 
farmer. The Casey Agricultural Club, 
Casey, Ill., attempted to solve this 
problem in 1924 by constructing such 
@ machine on the frame of an old bind- 
er which they purchased for $10. It 
was stripped down to the wheels and 
main frame and converted into the 








tween $8,000 and $10,000 worth of seed. 
Ten schools in the state have harvest- 
ed 1,600 bushels of seed from 700 
acres. Many farmers have made and 
used this type of harvester during the 
past season, both in this state and 
many others, thus eliminating the old 
problem of cutting the crop with a 
binder and threshing it. Four harvest- 
ers will be made this year by boys 
in farm shop work in their new farm 
mechanics building. Next year ten 
harvesters will be made by the class 
taking that work. 


Seed Work 


The seed after harvesting is hulled 
by running it thru a sweet clover seed 
huller and scarifier. The agricultural 
club made one of these machines in 
1922 and used it until last year, when 
a new seed house was constructed and 
new equipment installed. The seed 
house is 18x36 feet. The lower floor is 
used for storage and a seed corn dry- 
ing room. The upper part is used for 
storage and for cleaning all kinds of 
seed. The machinery consists of a 
cleaning mill which cost $285, a new 
huller and scarifier which the agricul- 
tural club purchased for $240. An ele- 
vator carries the seed from the first 
floor to the second where the machin- 
ery is driven by a five-horse power 
motor. Since the first of this year 
the club has hulled, cleaned and scari- 
fied 600 bushels of sweet clover seed 





and cleaned 300 bushels of timothy, 
200 bushels of red clover, and 2,000 
bushels of soybeans, thus giving the 
farmers at a small cost a service they 
could not get elsewhere. 

Sweet clover fields which were har- 
vested for seed in 1924 by the agri- 
cultural club were put in wheat. The 
yields ran from twenty-five to thirty- 
five bushels per acre in 1925, and there 
is a good stand of young volunteer clo- 
ver in the wheat stubble. The yields 
in the same fields where no limestone 
had been applied or sweet. clover 
grown were twelve to fifteen bushels 
per acre. Corn after sweet clover is 
making from fifty to sixty bushels per 
acre, which is quite an increase over 
the average. 

It is useless to say how much pas- 
ture may be had from sweet clover, 
since no one would take it seriously, 
except those who have tried this most 
valuable legume. One farmer pas- 
tured ten acres with fifty shoats and 
fifteen head of dairy cows of a night 
and then harvested thirty bushels of 
very fine quality seed. Then he could 
have plowed the stalk under for winter 
wheat or corn for 1926, thus getting 
three values, pasture, seed and fertil- 
ity, from one seeding. Two boys, for- 
mer agricultural club members, used 
sweet clover for dairy pasture during 
the summer of 1925. The clover was 
pastured from April 15 to August 15. 
Thru May and June the cows averaged 
$18.30 per head. They have forty loads 
of soybean hay and nine tons of alfalfa 
for winter roughage. 





Cleaning Up Buckbrush 
We have received some interesting 
replies to our request for information 
concerning the elimination of buck- 
brush. Two different farmers who 
have had experience with this pest 
recommend the use of goats. Mr. W. 


M. Kale, of St. Charles, Iowa, says: 

“Goats will clean up nearly all of 
the brush up to five or six feet high. 
Where they can get all the brush they 
can use they will not bother the grass 
to any great extent. <A _ thirty-inch 
woven wire fence with one or two 
strings of barb wire on top will suffice. 
Goats can not be beat as brush killers; 
they are easy to-handle and the stags 
sell for about the same as fat female 
lambs.” 

Mr. H. B. Chilton, of Louisiana, Mo., 
has still more to say about the use of 
goats. He purchased about 140 head 
at the Kansas City stockyards and de- 
scribes his experience as follows: 

“I keep my flock culled down to 
about a hundred head and the sales 
from the mohair have almost doubled 
the cost of the original herd. (The 
period of ownership covers about two 
years.) In the meantime they have 
completely killed the brush on sixty 
acres of pasture, of which forty acres 
had buckbrush as thick as could be 
found anywhere. Farmers around here 
estimate that it costs about $10 an 
acre to kill brush on land that has not 
been cultivated. Figuring on this ba- 
sis, my goats have made me a profit of 
200 per cent each year as the mohair 
alone pays all the expenses on them 
and the increase and brushing is clear. 
Then, too, the manure is of the highest 
quality. I keep an accurate set of 
books on these goats and so am able 
to establish these facts.”’ 

Mr. Gus Gilliam, of Gilliam, Mo., rec- 
ommends the use of a patented sprout 
mower which he describes as a device 
for beating the brush to pieces. In 
describing his treatment of the brush 
he says: 

“The first year we went over the 
land four times, the first treatment, 
of course, being the hardest. After 
the first treatment one can cover six 
or eight acres a day and one team is 
all the power needed. Stumps do not 
bother if they are low enough for a 
wagon to go over. It takes a mana 
day or two to learn to operate these 
machines for best work and one should 
start work with them before the grass 
and weeds become too thick, Brush 


cleared up.” _ 

Another farmer who recommends 
the use of goats is Mr. J. H. Kirkpat- 
rick, of Seymour, Mo. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick tells of his experiences as follows: 

“Two years ago I -started to clean 
up forty acres of the worst sprouts [ 
ever saw. I purchased about forty- 
five head of mixed goats. The very 
first year the goats killed all the buck- 
brush and this year I hope to see the 
finish of all the sprouts on this forty, 

“Besides cleaning up my land for 
practically nothing, I have sold prac- 
tically $60 worth of mohair from the 
Angoras each year, to say nothing of 
the increase in the herd. I find that 
the wethers make the best sprouters 
and that the Angoras are the cheapest 
in the long run. 

“Twenty goats would, I should think, 
be enough for the forty our friend de- 
scribes. He should be able to buy 
these at from two to four dollars per 
head, depending on the kind.” 





Saving the Harness From Mice 


Judging by the number of replies 
received dealing with the inquiry in 
the May 21 issue in regard to mice 
chewing harness, a lot of folks must 
have this problem to solve. 

J. H. Huffer of Champaign county, 
Illinois, says: 

“Rats and mice gnaw harness to get 
the salt that is in them. So I just 
scatter salt on the girths and sills be 
hind where the harness hang and have 
never had further trouble.” 

More than twenty other replies call 
attention to this cause of gnawing and 
this simple remedy. In addition spray 
the wall with a salt spray was sug- 
gested as an additional preeaution. 

Several subscribers called attention 
to a special harness oil prepared by 
one of the larger producers of harness 
oils that was guaranteed to prevent 
gnawing by rats and mice. They all 
found it very effective. Luman M. 
Holcomb of Buena Vista county, Iowa, 
writes: 

“Oiling harness and flynets with 
cod liver oil was recommended to me 
whien I was having trouble with rats 
and mice gnawing them. I tried it. 
It proved effective for a long time.” 

Several others spoke of adding cod 
liver oil to ordinary harness oil to end 
this trouble. And Wm. J. Beechen- 
berry of Chicago writes: 

“In line with yours of May 21, keep 
ing mice from gnawing harness would 
suggest the use of mouse traps. I think 
it just as simple to get rid of the mice 
as it is to keep a dog from barking 
Sunday morning and waking the whole 
neighborhood. 
night.” 











KALO 
SILOS 


UILD a atlo this summer 
with Kalo, Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built stlos distinguish 
a farm. ey are as nesr 
perfect as it is possible to 
make them, 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks. and their 
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KALO BRICK AND TILE CO. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 





























for swine and poultry. Contains genuine cod liver 


oil and yeast vitamines. Makes hogs heavier; im- 
creases eggs. Write for proof, prices. 


Vitamineral Products Co. 
1534 N. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 








Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours 


Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are 
to remove worms from in 24 
. Easy, Safe. Sure. 100 

lete Set of Instruments end 





$4.60. Extra Cagsules, $4.00 per 
Chas. M. Hick &Co. Dept, 380 H 1018 $.Wabash. Cnicage 
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Lamb Feeders Trying to 
Organize 
Men who fatten lambs in the spe- 
cialized feeding areas in Nebraska 
and Colorado are attempting to or- 
ganize to bring about more orderly 
marketing. <A large per cent of the 
lambs that are fed for the winter and 
spring markets are finished in such 


specialized feeding areas as the cen- 
tral Nebraska area around Kearney 
and Wood River and the North Platte 
area in the irrigated region along the 
Nebraska-Wyoming line with Scotts 
Bluff as a center. The chief Colorado 
feeding areas are the Ft. Morgan and 
Ft. Collins areas in northern Colorado, 
the Las Aminas region or Arkansas 
Valley are in southeast Colorado and 
the San Luis pea feeding area of 
southern Colorado. 

The lamb feeders by organizing hope 
to obtain better and more accurate 
figures of the number and weight of 
lambs on feed; also to learn the 
planned time of marketing. 

For years the fat lamb market has 
been noted for its extremely rapid 
breaks and jumps in prices. The 
largest factor in this has been the 
very wide variation in receipts. Part 
of this variaton has been due to the 
uniform feeding practice in each of 
these feeding areas——-with the whole 
output of several hundred thousand 
fat lambs from one of these areas be- 
ing marketed within a few weeks. 
Some years ago the fat lamb loadings 
of the Ft. Collins district were col- 
lected and tabulated. They showed 
over 85 per cent of the total year’s 
loddings was done in six weeks. The 
other special areas, especially in the 
irrigated regions would show some- 
thing of the same practice. 

By organizing these concentrated 
feeding areas it is hoped feeders can 
know definitely enough the plans of 
the whole group to suggest when to 
curtail and when to push marketing. 
This would bring a reduction of the 
gluts, violent price breaks, the bare 
spots and skyrocketing of prices fol- 
lowed by another break. 

An organization that will to any de- 
gree accomplish such an end will ben- 
efit the corn belt feeder marketing at 
the same time. The lamb feeders of 
the corn belt are not so open to organi- 
zation being widely scattered. Their 
lambs that are yard fattened are nor- 
mally marketed with more regularity 
and over a longer period. Corn field 
fattened lambs are normally marketed 
within a period of six weeks. They 
are a cause of these violent price 
changes also. 





Alfalfa Most Profitable Crop 


Cost accounts over a period of ten 
years in Hancock county, Illinois, 
showed an average profit of $12.20 per 
acre for alfalfa. This is in the live- 
stock and general farming area of I[Ili- 
nois where corn, oats and hay are the 
chief crops. The average profit of 
corn was $859 per acre about two- 
thirds that of alfalfa. Clover returned 
a profit of slightly greater than corn. 
In the accounts no credit is given the 
alfalfa or clover for the nitrogen and 
organic matter stored in the soil. 
From the viewpoint of the operator, 
the alfalfa and clover crops really 
were much more profitable than the 
figures indicate because of their addi- 
tions of nitrogen and organic matter 
for the use of grain crops following. 

The cost of man labor per acre of 
alfalfa for the year was $3.58. It re- 
quired 8.9 hours of man labor per ton 
of hay produced. This is a large 
amount of labor. Less efficiency in 
the use of labor is shown than on 
most Iowa farms that produce alfalfa 
bay. This is due to smaller acreages 
ber farm and more curing in caps or 
shocks and the smaller use of side- 
delivery rakes and loaders than in 
Towa. Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, 
Where larger acreages of alfalfa are 








grown, produce it at a lower labor cost 
and probably at a greater profit than 
these Illinois farmers have done. 
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Stolen Chickens Hidden 
in Weeds 


HU 





.Continued from page 3) 


they paid for them but they never are 
sure the kind that were purchased. If 
we know a man never raised any 
chickens and we can find that he sold 
a lot of Plymouth rocks and we know 
a farmer has lost that kind it might 
make it harder for the thieves to dis- 
pose of the poultry.” 

Bradley has not had a very good 
reputation in Maquoketa. Last winter 
he and his brother were taken into 
custody for stealing chickens but suf- 
ficient evidence could not be secured 
for a conviction. However, Bradley 
did serve time in the county jail for 





stealing tires. It is the belief of 
County Attorney Keeley that if these 
thieves can be run out of the county 
a lot of bootlegging can be stopped. 
“Most of these fellows,” he declared, 


“steal chickens and then use the 
money to buy alcohol and moonshine 
liquor.” 


Jackson county farmers have be- 
come tired of losing all their poultry 
and are at present active in organizing 
a protective association. They plan 
to offer a thousand dollar reward for 
the arrest and conviction of any one 
committing a grand larceny from any 
member. They believe if they can 
secure 500 farmers in the county who 
will back up the protective association 


they can make it interesting for 
thieves, 

Mr. Burleson, who is an active boost- 
er in the proposed association, be- 


lieves that the Iowa law should be 
fixed so that stealers of chickens be 
runished as thoroly as bank robbers. 
The code states that poultry thieves 





can only receive a maximum sentence 
of two years and most of them gen- 
erally get thirty days in jail. 

“Why them fellows can afford to 
stay in jail for thirty days and still 
make money, when they make a good 
haul. Let’s give ’em life.” 

Mr. Burleson, who has been reading 
Wallaces’ Farmer for a number of 
years, was glad, he said the paper had 
taken a hand in this problem. “If all 
the farmers get behind this as firmly 
as Wallaces’ Farmer has, stealing is 
going to be dangerous business. This 
reward idea is fine and it’s going to 
come in handy.” 


And Bradley, sitting in the count® 


jail, in his bold manner merely said, 
“[ guess they got me this time.” 





Lime builds bones, and one glass of 
milk contains as much lime as a loaf 
and a half of white bread, or nine po- 
tatoes, or five and one-third pounds of 
beef, or eight eggs. 
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Delco-Light Company 


Des Moines Sales Branch 


Tenth St. and Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY? 


f DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. B-34, DAYTON, OHIO 


—~“1 





wherever, whenever 
you want it 


OW there is a fully auto- 

matic Delco-Light plant 
that starts, runs, stops at the 
touch of a button—that uses 
only a small starting battery 
instead of the ordinary large 
storage batteries. 

Any hour of the day or night 
the new Delco-Light is ready 
—ready to respond instantly to 
“ any switch within reach of 
- your hand. 

All you do is press a button 
and you have electric light— 
brilliant light—light to show 
the way about the house, barn 
and outbuildings—light to 
work by—light to read by— 


The Electric Equipment Co. 


light wherever and whenever 
you want it. 


And the same plant that 
supplies you with light will also 
supply you with power—power 
for operating pumps, grinders, 
washers, separators and other 
small power machinery— 
power that brings hours of free- 
dom from many tiresome tasks. 


Learn howeasily youcan now 
have Delco-Light. 
new low prices. 
convenient General Motors - 
monthly payment plan. Write 
to the nearest sales office listed 
below, or direct to Delco-Light 
Company for complete infor- 
mation. 


D. K. Baxter 
704 Pierce Street 
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$2,037.84 
from 47 Acres of 
Idle Land 


UST another exam- 

ple of how tile drain- 

age pays is the exper- 
ience of Mr. George C. 
Whitcombe. 


He had 47 acres that had 
never been in crop on account 
being too wet. In 1925 he tiled 
his land and planted flax. He 
harvested 815.08 bu. which he 
sold for $2,037.84. His total cost 
for tiling was $739.10 and for 
putting inand threshing the crop, 
$489.95 —a total of $1,229.05. 


Thus the first year’s crop 
paid the entire cost of tiling, 
seed, plowing and threshing and 
left a net profit of $808.79. 
This land will continue to make 
good yields for many years 
with no further expense ex- 
cept the cost of putting in and 
harvesting the crop. 


“THE benefits and prof- 


its of tile drainage are not 
limited to wet lands. It bene- 
fits any tight soil. Find out 
what it will do for your land. 
Write for King’s book on tile 
Tile Drainage. 


Denison Double Process 
Drain Tile sold by 


your local dealer. 


MASON CITY BRICK 
and TILE COMPANY 
124 Denison Building 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
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60 pages of vital business facts and 

figures ho, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

mag by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers he the world, thru information ob- 
tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 
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te for your FREE copy 
R POLK ca., Detroit, Mich. 


POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal A ach of U. 8. 


WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS 
AT SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 


Now is the time to get these big, husky, blood- 
tested farm raised Cockerels with a good egg breed- 
tng record back of them. Prices for Cockerels below: 


August delivery, éach 


Each following month, delivery will 
be 50c more per head. 


CODY POULTRY FARM 
©. D. Cody, Mgr., OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
Summer Address: NEW VIRGINIA, IOWA 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
849 W. Madison, Chicago, Iilimois 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 








STATE FAIR 


Rural Iowa Gets Ready for Another Holiday 


TIME 





Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Fair and Exposition, 
Kankakee Interstate Fair, Kankakee, 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 


Central States Exposition, Aurora, III. 
Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, Minn. 
Southern Iowa Fair, Oskaloosa, 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Neb. .. 
South Dakota State Fair, Huron, S. D. 
Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kan, ..... 
Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Kan, 

Interstate Fair, Sioux City, GOW occ 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa 


lowa 





COMING FAIR DATES 


Wisi... occ 


stipe mare esos Ven es OR ART S -August 14-21 
Davenport, Iowa August 16-21 

August 16-20 

August 21-28 

“ 25-September 3 
-August 27-September 4 
..August 30-September 4 
op lala OrolK gb ere! > Wiese EO Se sptember 4-11 

A ne ee eS September 4-11 
wads 5's 0.0 0 0:54 %.0%e-oin yo cee September 5-10 
PP er ER CE REET OP oe. September 13-17 

ETO VLU TTEPP rete ee. September 13-18 
Pied deem wane a eas 6s atdicas September 18-24 
S55:6-5:0 0d RERRO NS ¢ bros sa cael Se pte mber 19-24 
pereevee eveseeses September 27-October 3 








YINE big days of entertainment and 

‘education for Iowa farm folks will 
begin August 25 at the State Fair 
grounds at Des Moines. A great variety 
of features of educational value will 
be on hand, ranging all the way from 
the sheep shearing contest to the 
United States’ greatest show of glad- 
ioli. The amusement features range 
from hog calling contests to automo- 
races. 

The exhibits, contests and demon- 
strations of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
were features of the fair that probably 
interested the most people in 1925. A 
similar strong showing is indicated 
in this field this year Over five hun- 
dred baby beeves will be exhibited by 
the juniors. This class will be judged 
Friday and Saturday, August 27 and 
28. 

In the cattle section the usual num- 
ber of first-class herds that come to 
the Iowa fair are exhibited, and in ad- 
dition a good many choice herds from 
the Pacific coast states that are on 
the way to the Sesquicentennial at 
Philadelphia. 

The cattle feeding exhibit will be a 


to have entered at Des Moines some 
good pulling team that have made rece- 
ords' elsewhere, This contest is 
scheduled for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 30 and 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. The old fiddlers contest, 
which drew such a crowd last year, 
will be held again. 

The European corn borer will be the 
subject of one exhibit at the fair that 
ought to draw the eye of every corn 
grower. The Iowa agricultural college 
is putting this on. The veterinary 
division of the college will also have 
on hand some exhibits of Iowa’s most 
expensive stock. These are the live- 
stock parasites that cost Iowa farmers 
millions every year. 

The county project exhibits will 
again be a feature of the Gispley in 
the agricultural huilding. These ex- 
hibits last year probably drew more 
attention than any other individual 
booths. Seven counties have entered 
so far, 

The new and improved types of 
machinery and tools make up one of 
the best drawing cards of any fair. 
Forty cars of the latest types of farm 











Livestock pavilion 


new and valuable feature of interest to 
livestock men. Four herds of feeder 
steers will be shown, and in adjoining 
pens there will be finished cattle show- 
ing how steers of these grades appear 
when finished for market. In the next 
booth carcases from cattle of this 
quality and the cuts from similar car- 
cases will be shown. The exhibit is 
designed to show what choice, good, 
medium and common mean when ap- 
plied to feeder and fat cattle. 

The extension service of the state 
agricultural college also has an exhibit 
of interest to farmers. One will show 
the results obtained thru the use of 
different types of roughage such as al- 
falfa, timothy and corn fodder. The 
value of oats for fattening steers will 
be shown. A third exhibit will show 
the effect of the addition of linseed 
meal and also of silage to a corn and 
clover ration. 

The hog calling contest this year 
will provide a new type of competition 
for livestock men. This will be held 
in the swine pavilion Thursday, Sep- 
tember 2. The horse pulling contest 
is also expected to draw the usual 





crowd. The fair management hopes 
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at the Iowa Fair 


machinery will be on hand to furnish 
suggestions for better methods of do- 
ing farm work. 

Hverything from citizenship work to 
hat making is to be shown in the 
twenty-four different exhibits put on 
by the Farm Bureau women. Each 
of the groups putting on an exhibit 
will give a half hour demonstration 
on the subject it has chosen. 

A clinic for children and mothers 
will be conducted by specialists from 
Iowa City. In addition to suggestions 
as to physical care and feeding, atten- 
tion will be given to proper training 
and habit formation. 

Whippe tdog racing, a new feature 
for Iowa fair visitors, is a promising 
source of entertainment. Each race 
will be for 220 yards. Four heats with 
six dogs entered will be run each day 
from August 25 to Sept. 2. While this 
is a@ new sport in the United States 
it has been one of the most thrilling 
sports of England and Wales for 75 
years. The tension of the auto race 
and the thrill of the horse race is 
claimed for this new sport. It will be 
an attractive part of the amusement 
program. 





Value of Skim-Milk for Hogs 


With corn worth 70 cents a bushel 
and tankage $70 a ton, skim-milk is 
worth 39 eents per hundred pounds 
to balance the hog’s corn ration. If 
more than enough skim-milk or butter. 
milk is fed than needed to balance the 
ration, it is less value. Professor Mor- 
rison, of Wisconsin, has averaged the 
results of twelve experiments at four 
experiment stations. He found that 
pigs averaging 75 pounds at the stant 
fed skim-milk and yellow corn gained 
faster than those fed corn and tankage, 
One hundred pounds of skim-milk 
saved nearly eleven pounds of corn 
and over seven pounds of tankage. 

Just after weaning four to. six 
pounds of undiluted skim-milk or but- 
termilk to one pound of corn is re- 
quired to give the pigs a balanced ra- 
tion. The ratio-of milk to corn de- 
creases with age. Pigs weighing 100 
to 150 pounds require 2 to 2.5 pounds 
of milk to one of corn. 150 to 200 
pounds require only 1.5 to 2.0 pounds 
of milk to one of corn, and above 200 
pounds 1 to 1.5 pounds will do the 
job. These figures are for pigs fed in 
the dry lot. On good pasture only 
about one-half as much milk is re- 
quired. Skim-milk has proven less 
valuable as a balance of rations on 
pasture than in the dry lot but still 
very much worth feeding. 

When first weaned even tho a plen- 
tiful supply of milk is at hand it is 
desirable to add some rich protein feed 
to the milk and corn ration. The pigs 
cannot drink enough milk to furnish 
their protein needs. At the Wisconsin 
station the addiion of five pounds of 
linseed meal and five pounds of chop- 
red alfalfa to each 90 pounds of corn 
proved helpful. After pigs weigh 100 
pounds they will drink more tran 
enough milk to balance the corn eaten. 
White corn and skim-milk is not an 
efficient. or safe ration for young pigs. 
The addition of five pounds of chopped 
alfalfa to each 100 pounds of corn will 
supply the vitamine deficiency. 





Spring Pig Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: “I 
am feeding eighty April pigs ninety 
pounds ground oats, eight pounds oil 
meal, four pounds tankage and fifty- 
six pounds corn daily. The oats, oil 
meal and tankage are soaked from ten 
to twelve hours. These pigs are run- 
ning on rape and alfalfa pasture. What 
change would you suggest in the ra- 
tion?” 

Instead of feeding these eighty April 
pigs ninety pounds ground oats, eight 
pounds oil meal, four pounds tankage 
and fifty-six pounds corn daily, we 
would suggest feeding two or three 
times as much corn, about half as 
much oats and about five times as 
much tankage. By feeding less oats 
and more corn and tankage it should 
be possible to make the pigs gain 
much faster than they are now gain 
ing. The corn and hog market are 
both such that we rather favor the 
idea of carrying the pigs along rapidly 
with the idea of bringing them to 
market weight some time in October. 
It will be impossible to do this as long 
as the pigs are being fed so much 
oats and so little corn. For really 
rapid gains the dependence should be 
very largely on corn and tankage. If 
a little skim milk, buttermilk or other 
dairy by-product is available the gain 
could be speeded up even more. 





Barley proved to be worth slightly 
more than corn for fattening calves at 
a test recently completed at the Colo- 
rado experiment station. The rate of 
gain for the corn and barley fattened 
calves was practically the same. The 
two lots under comparison were fed, 
corn silage, linseed cake and alfalfa 
hay in addition to the grain ration. 
There was a considerable saving in 
alfalfa hay with the barley fed calves. 
The calves fed barley outsold those 
fed corn when sold on the Denver 
market. In this test corn was worth 





about 95 per cent as much as barley. 
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f Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


: 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School © 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement May not always apply to 


4 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
Secs by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. : 














The First Four Commandments: | © the true God, and transmit it to all 


Duties to God 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 22, 1926. Exodus 19:1 
to 20:11. Printed, Exodus 20:1-11.) 


“And God spake all these words, 
saying: 

“(2) I am Jehovah thy God, who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. 

“(3) Thou shalt have no other godg 
before me. 

“(4) Thou shalt not make unto thee 
a graven image, nor any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth: (5) 
thou shalt not bow thyself down unto 
them, nor serve them; for I Jehovah 
thy God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren, upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation of them that hate 
me. (6) and showing loving-kind- 
ness unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments. 

“(7) Thou shalt not take the name 
of Jehovah thy God in vain; for Je- 
hovah will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain. 

“(8) Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. (9) Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work; (10) but 
the seventh day is a sabbath unto Je- 
hovah thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; (11) 
for in six days Jehovah made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day; where- 
fore Jehovah blessed the sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.” 





While the Ten Commandments were 
first given in form, so far as the rec- 
ords show, to the Jewish people thru 
Moses at Mount Sinai, and as the 
basis of the covenant with Israel in a 
national capacity, their existence and 
binding obligation on the human con- 
science were recognized from the very 
creation of the human race. When 
Adam and Eve hid from the manifes- 
tation of the presence of Jehovah in 
the garden, their guilty conscience 
testified to the binding obligation of 
the first commandment. Cain’s cry 
that his punishment was greater than 
he could bean was the voice of con- 
science testifying to the binding obli- 
gation of the sixth commandment. 
There was Sabbath keeping before the 
law of the Sabbath was formally writ- 
ten. (See Exodus, 16:22-30). Noah, 
in the ark, recognized the seventh day 
Period. Breaches of all the other com- 
mMandments were clearly recognized in 
the days of the patriarchs. There is 
no sin forbidden in any of the com- 
Mandments that was not recognized as 
asin thousands of years before Moses. 
Hence, these commandments are not 
Jewish, but human; and the deca- 
logue is simply a statement of the 
fundamental principles of right doing, 
the reasons of which lie in the very 
Structure of the human soul. The ob- 
ligations of the decalogue were, there- 
fore, coextensive with humanity, and 
their embodiment in the most solemn 
and impressive way in the covenant 
With Israel was merely a re-statement 
of great, vital fundamentals of human 
action, as old as the race itself. 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
knowledge of the true God. It was the 
Special mission of the Jewish people 
from Abraham down to testify to the 
true doctrine of the Divine Being, to 
Conserve and maintain the knowledge 





the world in all ages. 

The first table of the law or deca- 
logue, therefore, deals exclusively 
with the relation of man to his God. 
The preface, “I am Jehovah, thy God, 
who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt,” emphasizes His peculiar rela- 
tions to the Jewish peaple both as Cre- 
ator and Protector. Other nations had 
other gods, or imaginary gods, and 
many ot them. Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and in the main their descend- 
ants, had held in the midst of general 
apostasy to the ancient original faith 
in Jehovah, the only living and true 
God. Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one God” was the fundamental 
doctrine of the Jewish people. The 
miraculous deliverance from Egypt 
was a significant evidence of His om- 
nipotence or almightiness and His 
special care for them. Thus far the 
preface. 

The first} four commandments that 
follow set forth the right relations of 
man, all men, to Jehovah. First, He 
demands the supreme and undivided 
allegiance of every human being. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me’’—that is, in my stead. This fun- 
damental thought runs all thru the 
Bible. It is the keynote, the under- 
lying principle, of every sermon that 
has power with man. One of the most 
convincing proofs of the deity of 
Christ was His claim, underlying all of 
His teachings from the beginning of 
his ministry to the end, to the un- 
questioned obedience of every man. 
The Creator must be the supreme 
Lord of His creation. The Westmin- 
ster catechism states correctly the 
chief end of man, his true mission, the 
very reason of his existence, to be to 
glorify God here and as a result to 
enjoy Him hereafter. 


The world had forgotten this, had 
gone after other gods; and the point 
of their departure was the custom of 
taking the sun, moon or stars as rep- 
resentatives of the true God, and after- 
wards making fmages or likenesses, 
representations of men or things, that 
had traits or attributes which they 
supposed to represent some feature of 
the Divine character. The first objects 
were naturally the sun, the moon and 
the stars. Subsequently they chose 
men, birds and beasts. It was nat- 
ural therefore to give the worship to 
the representation, image or symbol, 
which should be given to the Creator 
alone. Hence, worship ceased to be 
spiritual, and became formal, then ma- 
terial, until finally they worshipped 
not the best represented by the image 
selected, but the worst. To prevent all 
this, the second commandment was 
given, 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven: above, or that 
is ip the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow thyself down unto them, nor 
serve them.” The worship of Israel 
must be spiritual, obedience to Him 
whom no eye hath seen, or can see. No 
representations must be made, for the 
Spirit can not be pictured, all pictures 
being merely human conceptions, lest 
we worship the picture and not the 
Spirit. 

The reason for this follows, namely, 
that it will lead to a degradation of 
character so deep-seated that it be- 
comes hereditary. The pages of his- 
tory are written large with the proof 
of this. Many nations have worshiped 
the sun as the representation of God, 
the source of life; and sun worship 
has everywhere led to human sacri- 
fice. Other nations have worshiped 





The first health 


for every farm and home. 


[By a Graduate Nurse} 



































A new easy way to keep the outdoor toilet, 
or septic tank, odorless and free 
from typhoid menace 


VERY typhoid outbreak, with 

its misery and sorrow, brings 

to light a still more pitiful fact. 
Most always it could have been pre- 
vented, stamped out,—so easily. If 
mothers only knew! Just a few 
simple health rules will keep your 
family safe—and your own mind at 
rest. 


First, remember this, every privy, 
drain, or septic tank, always contains 
disease germs, no matter how it is 
constructed. Health authorities have 
proved this. Properly treated the 
germs are not dangerous. But, if 
neglected, it is only a matter of time 
till some innocent life may suffer. The 
best protection should not only de- 
stroy germs. It should also kill flies 
and insects that so often breed in 
these spots. 


Here is the easiest, and also the 
surest, way that I have found. No 
matter what kind of privy, or \septic 
tank, you have, it will do the work. 


Just empty two cans of good Lewis’ 
Lye down the vault twice a week. (See 
that none is spilled on the seat.) Then 
let the privy air out thoroughly. No 
costly or ill-smelling chemicals are 
needed. Any good grocery store has 
Lewis’ Lye. Order a case today. Use 
it tomorrow. There’s really no excuse 
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for smelly, unsanitary conditions any 
longer. 


Lewis’ Lye is one of the most power- 
ful germicides known, It also prevents 
odors. Toilet odors, as you know, come 
from gasses due to fermentation. The 
powerful burning action of Lewis’ 
Lye stops fermentation. It kills 
germs. It destroys flies and their eggs. 
Ends the menace of these disease- 
carrying pests. 

Health authorities strongly urge 
regular care of outside toilets and 
septic tanks. This simple method 
will keep your family safe. 


Lewis’ Lye is the most convenient 
and cheapest all around disinfectant 
and cleanser for farm and home. It 
will really pay you to buy it by the 
case. 


One 15-cent can of Lewis’ Lye dis- 
solved in 2 gallons of boiling water 
makes a splendid disinfectant for 
general use. In hospitals we use it-to 
keep floors clean and free from germs. 
It is equal in power to many prepara- 
tions costing 20 times as much. This 
solution is used daily on many poultry 
farms. It keeps the poultry houses 
sanitary and free from lice. It is used 
in the famous MacLean County 
System of hog sanitation. Leading 
dairies use nothing else to keep sepa- 
rators and utensils clean and sweet. 


LEWIS’ 


LYE 


There are more than 50 different 
ways to save’money and protect 
health with Lewis’ Lye. They are 
described in an interesting FREE 
booklet “THE TRUTH ABOUT A 
LYE.” May I send you a copy? Use 
the handy coupon, or send a postcard 
today. Dept. 9-H Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F------------4 


g Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., Dept.9-H 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: (Attention of Graduate Nurse.) 


Please send your FREE book ‘‘THE TRUTH L 
ABOUT A LYE” that tells new ways to use 
Lye to protect health and save work on the 
farm and in country homes. 
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the moon, and moon worship led to 
licentiousness even in cultivated and 
refined Greece. The resulting degra- 
dation descends as a fatal inheritance 
from generation to generation, visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. We can not allow anything 
else than God, whether it be the sun, 
the moon, or money, glory or fame, to 
rule in our hearts without developing 
within ourselves traits of character 
which will descend as an evil inherit- 
ance to our children and our children’s 
children. Inordinate greed, the love 
of money as money, seems to be as 
hereditary as licentiousness or the un- 
governed temper which leads to mur- 
der. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
second commandment brings out the 
glorious other side: The Lord thy 
God will show loving kindness to thou- 
sands, that is, generations, that main- 
~tain the true spiritual worship. In 
other words, grace is stronger even 
than sin, and there is elevation as well 
as degradation of the race thru the 
law of heredity. 

To still further guard the worship 
of the true God, the only way by which 
human character develops properly, 
the third commandment follows, re- 
quiring reverence for the sacred Name 
and forbidding any trifling or frivol- 
ous use of it in any way. “Thou shalt 
not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain.” The instinct of reverence is 
implanted deep in the human soul, The 
object of the most profound reverence 
and awe is the unseen Creator of all 
things, the Father of all men. Love 
implies reverence; familiarity breeds 
contempt. The familiar and irrever- 
ent use of the Divine Name or the 
Divine Word weakens and finally de- 
stroys all real reverence for the Su- 
preme Power who holds us in the hol- 
low of His hand, in whom Paul said 
“we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” The more refined and civilized 
man becomes, the more exalted his 
character, the greater his reverence 
for the Supreme Being. The true gen- 





tleman never sneers. Profanity is the 
vice of boors, whether they wear 
broadcloth or jeans. “Jehovah will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his 
name in vain.” 

To further safeguard the conception 
of God, a set time is provided for His 
worship, one day in seven. He re- 
quires us on this day to cease from 
the usual labor, and to rest. The ne- 
cessity for this weekly period of rest 
is laid very deep in our nature. We 
were built that way; that is, we re- 
quire absolutely, even for physical or 
purely material reasons, to change 
completely once a week all our modes 
of life, to rest the body, to changethe 
thought currents, to think on entirely 
different lines. The Sabbath is not 
binding because Moses wrote the 
fourth commandment; but Moses by 
Divine command embodied it in the 
decalogue because human nature was 
made in the first place to absolutely 
require it. The same may be said of 
every one of the Ten Commandments. 
They are not obligatory on the Jewish 
people alone, nor upon humanity gen- 
erally, because Moses recorded them, 
or because God gave them; but they 
were given because everlastingly right 
and because human nature, in order to 
secure its best development, requires 
obedience to them. 

In keeping the Sabbath, we imitate 
God Himself; for in six days He made 
heaven and earth, and He rested on the 
seventh day. It mattered not wheth- 
er these days were days of twenty-four 
hours each, or whether they were six 
periods of indefinite length. The point 
is that in six days God created the 
whole material universe, and on the 
seventh, in which we now live, He is 
developing and teaching man to sub- 
due and control it, evolving even 
thru sin, the final perfection of human 
character. Therefore, devoting six 
days of the week to the supplying of 
our material and physical wants, we 
should devote the seventh in co-work- 
ing with Him to develop all that is 
best and noble in our own lives and 
in the lives of our fellowmen. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Stranger in the Green Forest 


All the little folks of the Green Mea- 
dows and the Green Forest have assem- 
bled to welcome the stranger to their 
midst—all bu® Reddy Fox. Reddy is try- 
ing to bluff the stranger. He calls him a 
coward and*a pig, and insists that he, 
Reddy, is not afraid of anybody or any- 
thing. However, he keeps a safe dis- 
tance away from the stranger. 


Now it happened that morning that 
Bowser the Hound took it into his head 
to take a walk in the Green Forest. 
Bilacky the Crow, sitting on the tiptop 
of a big pine, was the first to see him 
coming. From pure love of mischief, 
Bilacky waited until Bowser was close to 
the circle around the stranger. Then he 
gave the alarm. 

“Here’s Bowser the Hound! Run!” 
®creamed Blacky the Crow. Then he 
laughed so that he had to hold his sides, 
to see the fright down below. Reddy Fox 
forgot that he was afraid of nothing and 
nobody. He was the first one out of sight, 
funning so fast that his feet seemed 
hardly to touch the ground. Peter Rabbit 
turned a back somersault and suddenly 
remembered that he had important busi- 
mess down on the Green Meadows. John- 
my Chuck dodged into a convenient hole. 
Billy Mink ran into a hollow tree. Striped 
Chipmunk hid in an old stump. 

‘Happy Jack Squirrel climbed the near- 
est tree. In a twinkling the stranger was 
alone, facing Bowser the Hound. 

Bowser stopped and looked at the stran- 
ger in sheer surprise. Then the hair on 
the back of his neck stood on end and he 
growled a deep, ugly growl. Still the 
stranger did not run. Bowser didn’t know 
just what to make of it. Never before 
had he had such an experience. Could it 
be that the stranger was not afraid of 
him? Bowser walked around the stran- 
ger, growling fiercely. As he walked, the 
etranger turned, so as always to face him. 
It was perplexing and very provoking. 
It really seemed as if the stranger had no 
fear of him. 

“Bow, wow, 


wow!” cried Bowser the 


Hound, in his deepest voice, and sprang 
at the stranger. 








Then something happened so surprising 
that Blacky the Crow lost his balance on 
the top of the pine where he was watch- 
ing. The instant that Bowser sprang, the 
stranger rolled himself into a tight round 
ball, and out of the long hair of his coat 
sprang hundreds of sharp, little, yellow- 
ish-white, barbed spears. The stranger 
looked for all the world like a huge black- 
and-yellow chestnut burr. 

Bowser the Hound was as surprised as 
Blacky the Crow. He stopped short, and 
his eyes looked as if they would pop out 
of his head. He laoked so puzzled and so 
funny that Happy Jack Squirrel laughed 
aloud. 

The stranger did not move. Bowser 
backed away and began to circle around 
again, sniffing and sniffing. Once in a 
while he barked. Still the stranger did 
not move. For all the sign of life he made, 
he might in truth have been a giant chest- 
nut burr. 

Bowser sat down and looked at him. 
Then he walked around to the other side 


and sat down. “What a queer thing,” 
thought Bowser. “What a very queer 
thing.” 


Bowser took a step nearer. Then he 
took another step. Nothing happened. 

Finally Bowser reached out, ‘and with 
his nose gingerly touched the prickly ball. 
Slap! The stranger’s tail had struck 
Bowser full in the face. 

Bowser yelled with pain and rolled over 
and over on the ground. Sticking in his 
tender lips were a dozen sharp little 
spears, and claw and rub at them as he 
would, Bowser could not get them out. 
Every time he touched them he yelped 
with pain. Finally he gave it up and 
started for home with his tail between his 
legs like a whipped puppy, and with ev- 
ery step he yelped. 

When he had disappeared and his yelps 
had died away in the distance, the stran- 
ger unrolled, the sharp little spears dis- 
appeared in the long hair of his coat, and, 
just as if nothing at all had happened, 
the stranger walked slowly over to a tall 
maple and began to climb it. 

And this is how Prickly Porky, the Por- 
cupine, came to the Green Forest, and 
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IF YOU want the best corn flakes, 


get the original—Kellogg’s. In 
the famous red-and-green pack. 
age that’s sold at all grocers and 
served everywhere. 


Ask for Kellogg’s and know 


how good corn flakes can be! 
How crisp! How golden-toasted 


and delicious! 


How full of the 


: flavor only Kellogg can produce. 


More than 10,000,000 people 
demand Kellogg’s every day! 
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Keblogys 


CORN FLAKES 


Imitations cannot bring you such 
wonder-flavor—such crisp, crunchy 
flakes. The genuine corn flakes have 
the signature of the originator, 


rk. 


on the package. 





won the respect and admiration of all the 
little meadow people and forest folks, in- 
cluding Reddy Fox. Since that day no one 
has tried to meddle with Prickly Porky or 
his business. 


(Next week we will learn more about 


Prickly Porky—how he got his quills.) 





NORTHERN HEMISPHERE WHEAT 
CROP 

tevised forecasts of wheat production 
received by the department of agriculture 
have changed the prospective crop in 12 
counties in the Northern Hemisphere to 
1,897,000,000 bushels compared with 1,880,- 
000,000 bushels last year. 

The crop in European countries is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than last 
year's, but the decrease in indicated pro- 
duction is more than offset by the pros- 
pective increases in the United States. 

The twelve countries include the United 
States, Canada, Spain, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, India, 
Netherlands, and Chosen. They produced 
63.5 per cent of the total crop in the 
Northern Hemisphere last year, exclusive 
of Russia and China, and 56.4 per cent 
of the total world crop. 

Rumanian wheat production is forecast 
at 112,876,000 bushels, or 8,136,000 more 
than last year’s crop. The exportable 
surplus is estimated to be about 35,000,000 
bushels. No estimate is available for ex- 
ports for last year. Average disappear- 
ance within the country for the four 
years 1921 to 1924 is estimated at about 
81,000,000 bushels. Actual exports will be 
determined by the size of the crop and 
by economic conditions and policy of the 
government and the people with refer- 
ence to exports, 

The wheat crop of Hungary is forecast 
at 64,668,000 bushels which is a reduction 
of 3,528,000 bushels from the first esti- 
mate of 68,196,000 bushels. The present 
estimate is below last year’s crop of 71,- 
674,000 bushels, but is well above the av- 
erage for the past six years. 

The second forecast of the wheat har- 
vest in Morocco is 23,332,000 bushels, a 
slight reduction from the previous fore- 
cast of 23,810,000 bushels and a reduction 
from last-year’s crop which was 23,883,000 
bushels. The first production forecast 
for the Netherlands indicates a decrease 


ae 


from 5,743,000 bushels harvested in 1925 
to 5,475,000 bushels. 

The initicated production for the three 
north African countries for this year is 
nearly equal to that, of last year. The 
forecast for five European countries is 
three per cent less than last year. Since 
yields are expected to be lower than last 
year in Italy, France and Germany, the 
indications are that European crops will 
be somewhat less than last year’s, 

The Canadian crop is forecast, on the 


basis of conditions existing on July 1, 
at 348,626,000 bushels. This is consider- 
ably below last year’s high production 


estimated at 411,376,000 bushels but above 
the past six years the forecast based on 
the average for the past ten years. For 
conditions up tu July 1 has averaged six 
per cent. below the final figure, altho in 
three years out of the six it has been 
above the final figure. 

Other Canadian grains also show de- 
creases from last year’s estimates. Rye 
production is forecast at 11,762,000 bush- 
els compared with 13,689,000 bushels pro- 
duced last year; barley 100,624,000 com- 
pared with 112,668,000 and oats 458,840,- 
000 compared with 513,384,000. 

The Canadian acreage estimates show 
increases for wheat, barley and oats 
while rye acreage is less than last year’s. 
Winter wheat area this year is estimated 
at 753,000 acres compared with 794,000 
acres harvested last year, spring wheat 
21,739,900 acres compared with 21,164,000 
acres last year, rye 795,000 acres for 1926 
compared with 852,000 last year, barley 
4,107,000 compared with 4,076,000 and oats 
14,706,000 against 14,672,000 in 1925. 





A BITING ANSWER 


A dentist in Des Moines received 4 
package containing several neckties, 4 
few days ago. 

Next day came a letter that read in 
part: ‘‘We hope you like the neckties 
we sent you. Enclosed you will find our 
bill for $5.” 

The dentist resolved on reprisals. From 
his work bench he took two old plates 
and mailed them to the firm with 4 
letter. 

“I hope these plates will fit you or some 
of your help,” the letter read. “Enclosed 
you will find my bill for $100. I shall ex- 
pect to receive a check for $95 by return 





mail.” 
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Before you buy your 
next automobile- 


Be guided by the experience of over two million qualities of full balloon tires and the surpassing 
owners who have learned that Chevrolet is the most quality of Fisher body craftsmanship. 








he economical motor car purchase because it offers all Remarkably economical in gasoline and oil—long- 
pj. the advantages of a truly modern automobile atthe _ lived because of its quality construction and scores of 
om lowest possible cost. fine car features—amazing in its operation because of 






The price you pay for a Chevrolet includes every its so smooth, so powerful motor, Chevrolet is the 
basic improvement developed by automotive engi- world’s greatest dollar-for-dollar value. 











~ neers during the last 12 years. Without extra cost If you have never driven the Improved Chevrolet— 
D —it provides such motoring comforts and conven- if you have not yet learned why Chevrolet is the larg- 
. iences as est builder of gear-shift cars in the world, the time 
ye —the superior flexibility of a modern, 3-speed to see the nearest Chevrolet dealer is NOW. 

f transmission, Get a demonstration before you buy any low-priced 






—the comfort of extra-long, semi-elliptic springs, Caf. Talk facts and figures. Don’t be misled by list 
ee t. inte: Sala ene prices. Get the delivered price! Investigate the time- 
the smoothness o bl —— financing charges! Know what it actually costs you 
—the safety and handling ease of a semi-reversible to buy a car that is equipped as you want your car 
steering gear, equipped— 
—the beauty and long life of lustrous Duco finishes, —and you will agree with over two million owners 
—and on all closed models, the superior riding | who say “Chevrolet costs less to own and to operate.” 


so Smooth - so Powerful 


Touring *510, Roadster $510, Coupe *645, Coach *645, Sedan *735, Landau *765, 
% Ton Truck *375 and 1 Ton Truck *495 (Chassis Only), All prices f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 













QUALITY AT LOW COST. 
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Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 865. 


Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 930. 
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On the Floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 950. 
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“Dave, do you realize how many 
years we have had this rug? 


“Ever since we were married,—and it hardly shows any wear at all! 
That’s because it is real linoleum. Its colors haven’t dulled a bit and all 
Ido to keep it clean is wipe it up with a damp mop once or twice a week.” 


Le the cork inan Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug that gives it life. Tough, resilient, 
wear-resisting cork, right through to its 
strong burlap back. Acting as a cushion 
under the printed surface, cork saves the 
pattern from the tramping of leather-soled 
shoes. That’s what makes an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug wear and wear and wear! 


On the floor, an Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug is quiet and soft underfoot. No 
other smooth-surface material is as flexible, 
no other material will stand the same 
rough handling, rolling up and moving 
around. You can have a genuine Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rug for surprisingly 
little extra cost. With ordinary care, it 


will more than repay you with extra years 

of wear. Look for the burlap back when 

are buying a smooth-surface rug. If it 
asn’t a burlap back, it isn’t linoleum. 


Armstrong’s genuine cork linoleum rugs 
come in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., 
and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the 6 ft. x 9 ft., 
9 ft. x 12 ft. and other smaller sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY’—This 
booklet, illustrating a score of pretty Arm- 
strong patterns in full color, will be sent 
you free. Full instructions on care. Write 
for it today. Address Armstrong Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 1008 Jackson 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Planning the Community Fair 
Exhibit 

SUPPOSE the beginning of all fairs 

ewas in the old-time Harvest Home 
Festivals which in turn probably hark 
back to the old Roman Festivals of 
Agriculture held each year during the 
month of August and celebrating the 
gathering in of a bounteous harvest. 
Who of the older ones doesn’t remem- 
ber the Harvest Home Festivals of 
twenty to thirty years ago and longer, 
featuring fine stock and fine teams 
and the biggest of everything from 
pumpkins to potatoes. Held during 
the “mellow” season of the year after 
the first frost had turned everything 
golden, the “Festival” was a real 
event. 

Since that time big fairs have come 
and gone and had their hey-day, a few 
of the better ones only remaining. So, 
too, have the smaller fairs that de- 
pended upon doubtfully colored drinks 
and amusements to draw the crowd. 
In the last few years community fairs 
featuring good crops and good home- 
making, remindful indeed of the old 
festival days, have become more and 
more popular. Ever so many of these 
started out several years ago to be 
exhibits of boys and girls 4-H club 
achievements. The older folks became 
interested of course until the fair 
gained community proportions. This 
‘happened in several sections of Iowa 
Aland South Dakota, and probably else- 
} where tho just these two have come to 

our attention. 

' At any rate it looks like the kind of 
fair we all enjoy, where everyone 
* knows everyone else, with a program 
“that is varied enough to include the 
j whole family, is the kind that is go 
‘ ng to be more and more popular. One 
| well-known Iowan who believes in the 

aall community fair for both its edu- 
j)cational and social value says that a 
good fair is the best thing to get 
neighborhoods co-operating that he 
knows of, for it promotes the desire 

; nd ability to work together 
| t is easy to enthuse about fairs, be- 
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's booth measuring 8 by 10 feet gives 
display space to an individual farm 


. or to a display of community 
‘ts. 


—e 


t fair besides being a great feast 
the eyes is lots of fun. But this 
le was not planned to help you 
-€ up enthusiasm but to help those 
‘0 are looking forward to  put- 
} § On a community fair sometime 

the next two months. The organi- 
| tion of anything of this sort is 
| shty important. A community fair 
| flere a handful of people take all the 
| "sponsibility and do all the work us- 
| ‘ly loses support in a hurry. Those 
| 40 overworked as well as those who 
Weren’t asked to work at all are very 
|ept to get “down” on it and then that 
| Boils everything. 

In the first place there must be a 
thiirman and committees. There 
thould be committees on finance, pub- 
lieity, Premium list, concessions (if 

fre are to be any the 4-H clubs 
Might be allowed to run them) men’s 
ahibit committee, women’s exhibit 
{*mittee, 4-H. girls’ exhibit commit- 
|* 4-H boys’ exhibit committee and a 
*eram committee, 

At a small fair it is probably best 
®%\ to charge an entry fee on exhibits. 
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HOME FURNISHING EXHIBIT 
































A home furnishing booth for a community fair, showing old comforter,~grouping of 
refinished furniture in good taste and homemade rugs on long table. 


If a good entertainment program can 
be gotten up for the evening, a reason- 
able admission charge will probably 
raise more than the expenses of the 
occasion, 


A community fair day might be 
planned something in the following 
manner. The morning is given over to 
seeing exhibits. Competent persons 
will be judging the exhibits of agricul- 
ture, home, 4-H club and other special 
features. In the afternoon the program 
committee will have arranged for 
games and stunts and if the commun- 
ity desires it, a good speaker. The 
politician speaker should be avoided 
for this occasion and someone who 
has done honor to agriculture or home- 
making given the platform, In the eve- 
ning have orchestra music if possible 
to start things off and some lusty com- 
munity singing to follow After that 
there may be a short entertaining play. 
The fair committee should have got- 
ten together meanwhile and have ready 
a report. Plans for next year should 
be discussed while this year’s hap- 
penings are still fresh in the minds of 
everyone. And then, the last thing on 
the program, the awarding of pre- 
miums. In the matter of obtaining 
premiums, local stores are usually glad 
to supply a great variety of things that 
can be advertised and given away. An 
ice cream social in charge of the fair 
committee may close the evening and 
receipts be used to help toward next 
year’s fair expenses. 

The individual farm exhibit is a 
eplendid thing to feature and helps to 
ward picking exhibits for larger fairs 
to be held later. The most effective 
farm exhibits are usually built around 
some central point which may well be 
the name of the farm. In some places 
the consolidated school in the com- 
munity offers the best place to show 
off exhibits. In other places town 
halls are used. 

Some decorations should be set up 
but not a lot as the gaudiness detracts 
from the display in the booth. The 
things in the booth are placed so that 
they do not appear to be over-crowded 
and ranged aecording to some order 
that will show them off to best ad- 
vantage. 

Among the women’s exhibits it is 
suggested that the women’s division 
of the community club will arrange 
for exhibits of foods, clothing, home 
furnishings and home conveniences. If 
there has been a definite piece of ex- 
tension work carried out this of course 
will be the inspiration for a splendid 
exhibit. One community fair commit- 
tee asked each woman exhibitor to 
bring what she considered to be her 
greatest kitchen labor saving device 
and a special exhibit of these was 
placed among the home conveniences. 
In the foods exhibits appear canned 


fruits, vegetables and meats, bread— 
both white and whole cereal breads, 
cakes and cookies. If possible an edu- 
cational exhibit of what foods to eat 
for health should be put up. Here 
again the extension course, this time 
in nutrition, will be a great help. 

In home furnishing there will be 
homemade rugs, good furniture—in 
many places it will be old furniture 
that has been refinished according to 
methods learned in taking an exten- 
sion course, homemade rugs, curtains, 
and all manner of things for the home. 
One good picture may furnish the color 
combinations for a certain group of 
home furnishing things. It is very 
easy to clutter this booth up but it is 
better to keep to the minimum of 
things and have these well placed. 
Homemade rugs may be displayed on a 
long table or if they are quite lovely 
in design as are some of the hooked 
rugs, they may be used as wall pieces 
and tacked to the walls of the booth. 
If there is a particularly lovely old 
quilt in the community this might 
furnish the background for this ex- 
hibit. 





HEALTH THROUGH 
KNOWLEDGE 


Editor's Note: For sometime the edi- 
tors of Wallaces’ Farmer have been look- 
ing about for someone who could write 
abcut the all-important subject of health 
and handle it in a practical and yet 
thoroly scientific manner. From time to 
time health articles have come to our at- 
tention but practically all of them, we 
felt, lacked the sincere note of the medi- 
cally professional-minded. We believe we 
have found the right person now in Dr, 
Julius S. Weingart, of Des Moines, whose 
series of articles, “Health Thru Knowl- 
edge,’ he himself introduces in the fol- 
lowing article, ‘“‘The Physician and the 
Public.”’ 

Dr. Weingart’s “Health” articles will 
appear regularly twice a month in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. The next article deal- 
ing with the prevention of infections in 
wounds will appear in an early izsue. 














The Physician and the Public 
By Julius 8. Weingart, M. D. 
URING the past few years a change 
has gradually developed in the 
attitude of the medical profession to- 
wards the public and towards the 
press. The physician of today is more 
willing to write popular articles on 
medical topics, and matters relating to 
publie health. 

In times past the physician liked, 
too often, to surround himself with an 
air of mystery. He cultivated an im- 
pressive manner, talked little with his 
patients, wrote his prescriptions in 
Latin, and had a horror of publicity. 
Now however much as a certain dignity 
is to be admired in any professional 
man, it must be confessed that much of 
the old conventional attitude of physi- 


cians was a sort of protective armor 
to cover up their ignorance. Perhaps 
they were afraid that too much ques- 
tioning by curious patients might re 
veal how little'they really knew. And 
the doctor of a hundred years ago did 
know very little, comparatively, about 
the human body or the cause and cure 
of disease. 

One may truthfully say that more 
knowledge about disease has been dis- 
covered in the past fifty years than 
in the fifty centuries preceeding. A 
casual glance at medical history, as 
we shail try to show in_ succeeding 
articles, will demonstrate what im- 
mense progress has been made against 
this most subtle, and ever present en- 
emy of man, 

So we may say that the rise of mod- 
ern, medicine has enabled the doctor 
of medicine to practice without a 
frock coat and top hat. It has rid 
him of some of the bug-a-boos of his 
ancestors, and has given him an in- 
creased respect for his work, and a 
greater sense of his responsibility to- 
ward the public in general. 

Not that all the mysteries of dis- 
ease have been solved. We are far 
from that, and have to admit that 
there are many things about which 
we are still ignorant. But at least we 
know sO much about so many diseases 
that we \ ) not feel so ashamed to ad- 
mit our ignorance before the more 
baffling problems. 

Now where there is definite and 
well proved knowledge about a certain 
disease, it is equally important that 
the public should have that knowledge, 
at least so much as will enable them 
to avoid the infection or to seek proper 
aid when it attacks them. 

There is no question that even yet, 
many lives are lost every year, and 
much unnecessary suffering under- 
gone, simply because of ignorance. Eyv- 
ery physician sees many patients who 
have simply sinned away their day 
of grace. They come to him perhaps 
at a stage of the illness when very 
little can be done. Too often they 
have taken all sorts of nostrums and 
consulted all kinds of quacks, and 
then, as a last resort they consult a 
skilled physician, when the disease 
has too firm a hold on them to be 
shaken off. Or they may have been 
told what they should do but have not 
believed it, and so allowed a curable 
disease to become incurable. 

This is always a tragic thing. There 
are enough victims of incurable dis- 
ease without adding to the list thru 
neglect or ignorance. 

The remedy for this lies in a greater 
diffusion of knowledge in regard to 
the proven facts of medicine. We are 
beginning to recognize this. The pub- 
lic must know some of the important, 
practical things about medicine. It is 
so often just as necessary that the pa- 
tient himself realizes the nature of his 
trouble and comes to his physician in 
time, as that the latter possesses the 
adequate knowledge and skill. 

We shall take up some of these mat- 
ters in a number of articles which will 
appear in Wallaces’ Farmer. We shall 
state only what is tried and true. 
Sometimes, when we are ignorant, we 
shall be free to confess it. But we 
shall steadfastly set our face against 
any so-called “bunk.” We do not in- 
tend to make the mistake of the boy 
in the fable, who cried, “Wolf, wolf,” 
and so fooled his neighbors, that they 
refused to come to his aid when he 
really needed them. 

No, there is only one way for the 
medical profession to obtain and keep 
the confidence of the public, and that 
is to state what is really known, to 
be very cautious in making positive 
statements where knowledge is uncer- 
tain, and candidly to admit ignorance 
in regard to the, as yet, unsolved mys- 
teries of disease. 
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CONCENTRATES 
will do what 
GRASS 


can't do 


d Meal 
TOPS THE PROFITS 
Derived From The 
Grain Ration ; 
Grass can do little but maintain your animals. It takes added 
concentrates to produce the profits. The increased production of dairy 
cows when turned on pasture is due primarily to its stimulating 


value, which is only temporary, causing the animals to draw on their 
own bodies for the nutriment demanded by the greater milk flow. 


Roberts of Cornell secured a 28% greater flow of milk with cows 
fed concentrates in addition to pasture. Successful feeders’ and 
breeders of all classes of livestock included Linseed Meal as a heavy 
part of the summer grain ration. IT PAYS—as high as 100%. 
Others will tell you how—in our booklets “Dollars and Cents Re- 
sults” and “How To Make Money With Linseed Meal,” Write 
our Dept. P-8 for them. 
LINSEED MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


1128 Union Trust Bldg. - Chicago, Itl. 
FEED 


For More PROFIT This Summer and Fall 














Give the Mother Hog a Chance 


START Your Pigs RIGHT In the SUCCESSFUL PIG SAVER 


Built right—substantial—portable—rain and storm proof—comfortable. 
Front and back walls slant—pig protecting rails at end—upper front half 
opens for sun bath. The only portable house on the market, scien- 

fically ventilated. One pig——started right —will pay for the house. 
Price lower than you can build. Full particulars mailed on request. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., 211 First St., DES MOINES, IOWA 











Sandwich eeceenes Steel Elevator 


The Elevator © Better Quality—Longer Life— 
Doubie- At No Extra Cost 
Armored 


against Rust 
and Decay 


We also make the 
Sandwich 
“Eternal Cypress” 
Wood Elevator 


Sandwich Bucket 
Farm Elevator 


APermanent Crib Improvement 


Something New! 
Ordinary black sheet steel is unsatisfactory for eleva- 
tors. We use best open hearth steel, to which is added 

i 


copper. iS Copper alloy stee! fights rust and cor- 
rosion. We further treat it with heavy 
insuring much longer life than ever before attain 
by steel clevators. We give the sides of the steel trunk 
and return pan two extra bends, making them very 
and increasing their strength. Hardwood strips 
in amen 2d elevator trunk, upon which Sat eave. 
These s' carry plates ttom, 
Teduci y ieietion and wear, ing the chains, 
tionable noise. Truss rods on each side of elevator body 
which remove danger of elevator bending or buckling. 
ing sections of channel! steel with pipe spacers. 


Tilting or Swi Receiving Hoppers, Telescope 
Track, Steel Overhead Wagon Sack. Original No. 6 
with Steel Frame. ne i 

i 


Pewer ¢ 
Jacks furnished if desired i i 
motor, Shelled Corn Berean, Swivel Telesceping Dis- 


’ Our ilastrated Elevator Book ots t and back with 22- 
Book Pree witrmt mrs Erie What mnes 
postcard for free copy and de it NO > ‘ |e Ey Rh 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., Sandwich, Ill. 


Branches: COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The Sandwich takes up little room, Placed at 
gide of driveway or inside of crib, as desired. 
covered fron’ 


cyprens, 
Sbiee! 








SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 


BUREAU 


The 


certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give certificate number, 








Touring in Northern Minnesota 


A Service Bureau member asks 
about a proposed trip to northern Min- 
nesota and wonders where to go and 
what to see. 

Folks desiring to see a lot of lakes, 
do a little fishing and camping can 
make a dandy week’s tour by taking 
this route. 

Starting from Des Moines on the 
Jefferson highway, Iowa primary 1, 
and driving north thru Mason City and 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, and onto to the 
twin cities excellent roads will be en- 
countered. Plenty of paving if you 
like it. . 

From Minneapolis take Minnesota 
highway number three north to Elk 
River, Minn., and at this town turn 
east on Minnesota No. 18. This road 
will take you north along the lake 
shore of Mills Lake, one of Minnesota’s 
largest lakes and over a scenic road. 
Continue north till you hit Brainerd 
on No. 18 and then take No. 19 on to 
Walker. Here vou will strike Leech, 
another large body of water. From 
this place you can go east to Itasca 
State Park, where you can camp in a 
beautiful place. This is the source of 
the Mississippi river and has many 
other attractions for tourists and 
campers. 

Then you can start south to Wadena 
on Minnesota No. 4, thru Sauk Center 
and on to St. Cloud, where you will 
pick up the paved road leading back 
to Minneapolis. This will give you an 
excellent view of the north country and 
camping sites are plentiful. 

The Minnesota highway commission 
distributes free road maps and these 
can be secured from any filling sta- 
tion or garage. Minnesota fishing li- 
censes can be secured at any of the 
towns near lakes. 





The Derrick ls the Tombstone 


Down in Fremont county, on the 
road between Sidney and Hamburg, 
stands a tall windmill-like tower. It 
is back in a field and around it weeds 
have grown. 

Recently we were down that way, 
and casually inquired of the man we 
were riding with: ‘What's the tower 
over there?” 

“That’s what is left of our oil well.” 

We inquired further about it, but 
didn’t seem to get much information. 
No one wanted to talk about it. As 
nearly as we could determine, the oil 
boom is dead. Several months ago the 
Service Bureau noted the oil boom in 
southwestern Iowa, and stated we felt, 
from the information we had acquired, 
that oil drilling in Iowa was a waste 
of time. We were panned by some 
folks because of our views, so we told 
them we would be glad to wait till 
they had something live to report. But 
the boom died and the derrick stands 
in Fremont county today as a monu- 
ment to a wildcat attempt to exploit 
some folks in oil. 





On the Firing Line 

“If all the farmers would join your 
Service Bureau,” writes a Franklin 
county member, “thieves would have 
a hard time finding a place where they 
could steal in safety.” 

“I want a new sign,” E. A. Hunt, of 
Rock Rapids, writes. “I have lost a 
hog and two steers recently, and I 
don’t think they went away them- 
selves.” We hope someone can cap- 
ture the thieves who visited Mr. Hunt’s 
farm. 


Cerro Gordo county farmers say 
there are so many chicken thieves at 
work up there folks have to stay 


home every night to protect their 
property,. Let’s hope some arrests 
start soon. \ Be sure to have poultry 
marked in some manner so they can 
be identified. That helps when it 
comes to conviction. If buyers of poul- 
try would check the sellers up to see 
if they actually ever owned a flock 
they might help capture thieves and | 
make more money in rewards than 
tney do from the few hens they might 
buy. , 

A farmer in Clay county asks for a 
new Service Bureau protective sign, 
“Thieves take so many hogs, chickens 
“and other things these days a farmer 
doesn’t know when he wakes up 
whether he will have anything left on 
the farm or not.” 


F. R. Eyler, of Bartlett, Iowa, who 
says he is a detective says he is ready 
to help any farmer catch thieves. He 
says our service is worth many times 
more than it cests. Here’s wishing De. 
tective Evler luck. Catch a thief for 
us and we have a reward awaiting you, 

Thieves are not after chickens in 
every case. W.U. Crist, Orient, Iowa, 
reports that he recently lost three 
auto tires, one new blanket, a spade 
and a hitch rein. 

“We believe fakers and thieves are 
more afraid to stop where there’s a 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau sign 
posted,” writes a Marshall county 
farmer. So do we, and we gladly 
sent this farmer a new sign so the 
fakers could know this man was pro- 
tected. 

Polk county farmers who have Serv- 
ice Bureau signs feel they are getting 
protection. A farmer living in the 
southeastern part of the county ad 
vises us he has seen questionable 
peddlers read the sign and pass on, 
We know from experience there is 
protection benind them. A new sign 
is yours if the old one is faded. Ask 
for it. 

“The protection you are giving to 
farmers is more than worth all the 
paper costs,” a Service Bureau mem 
ber in northern Iowa recently wrote 
us. That is the way we want it to 
le. Service means something to us 
and we hope you enjoy the paper, too. 

Fred Bock, Modale, Iowa, writes 
us that stealing is a serious problem 
in his territory. “At one place,” says 
Me. Boek, “twenty-one hogs were 
stolen and we want a new sign so We 
can feel our ‘place is protected. 

Buchanan county farmers say they 
need the protection from thieves Wal: . 
laces’ Farmer is giving. O. L. Bat 
rows, says, “This last year we have 
had some stealing. One neighbor lost 
a truck tire, another eight chickens 
and another two fat hogs. “We hope 
property belonging to farmers wilt be 
safer from now on. 

A Clinton county farmer is asking 
for a new service bureau sign says 
“One of our closest neighbors lost all 
her old flock of hens. We live on the 
Scenic highway and the road is to 
paved and we feel that with so many 
cars coming along its going to be hard 
to keep thieves from taking property. ° 
Folks, we hope you can get the next 
thief that stops and win a reward. 


A Bancroft, Iowa, farmer writes that 
the Service Bureau sign is a great 
help. “In the past the sign has kept 
out many undesirable agents who like 
to steal farmers time and money. 
Well, we hope it will also keep ot 
thieves just as effectively. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Getting Ready for the Shows 

This is the time of the year when 
final preparations must be made in 
getting ready for the shows. Dry 


| cows, heifers and bulls are the easiest 


animals to prepare for the shows, but 
the cows in milk are the ones that are 
most apt to appeal to the judge in the 
mature cow classes. In picking out 


' the animals that are to be exhibited, it 
js important that the animals are se- 


lected so that the herd, get of sire and 
produce of cow classes can be filled. 
This makes it possible for a limited 
number of animals to make a more 
complete showing. 

At this time of the year animals 
must be picked out that are already 
considerable bloom. Dairy 
animals should not be fat but they 
must be in good flesh and the skin 
and hair must be in good condition. 
Unless the animals are in fair con- 
dition it is impossible to present the 
bloom that is needed in order to win. 
If the animals are kept blanketed, it 
will help to get their skin and hair in 
good condition. 


'. It is not only important to see that 


animals are in good condition before 
fair time but there are other essentials 
that must receive attention. All fairs 


require that animals must be tubercu- 


lin tested. The test must have been 


' withm one year from the date of the 


fair. It is important that buckets and 
feed boxes be carried in order to les- 
sen the danger of the animals taking 
any disease when fed or watered. It is 
also impbrtant that the owner ascer- 
tain that the stalls have been properly 
cleaned and disinfected and that sur- 
cattle have been properly 
tuberculin tested. Precautions of this 
kind remove the danger from disease 


‘which has often proved to be a handi- 


cap if not given proper attention. 





A Co-operative Arrangement to 
Cover Loss From T. B. 


In a few districts in Wisconsin a 
Very satisfactory arrangement has 


“been worked out to cover the loss from 


tattle which react to the tuberculin 
fest. The proposition has been ar- 
fanged thru the co-operative creamer- 
ies. Men who have not tested their 
tattle put $1.00 per head into a fund. 
This is used to pay owners of cattle 
the difference between their appraised 
Value and the total which is received 
by the owner from salvage and indem- 
Hities. If this amount is not suffi- 
tient to cover the entire loss the 
Money is prorated. If any money re- 
Mains after all the losses are paid it 
is prorated back to the men who con- 
tributed. 

Owners of pure bred cattle contribute 
twice as much as grade cattle owners 
account of the higher valuations. 
This system has given good satisfac- 
tion in communities where it has been 
tried, as it provides a simple form of 
insurance which enables the owners to 
Yeplace their herds if they have a 
heavy loss. Generally a committee of 


‘the creamery members is placed in 
: tharge of the work and the necessary 


funds are collected thru the creamery 
in one or two payments. 


The Other Side of Dairying 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I want to say a few words thru your 


Paper to the Boone county farmers 


Who recently toured Bremer county. 
eir visit reminded me of the guests 

who 

“Came at the king’s behest, 

Saw the land with plenty blest, 
The maids well drest 

And ignored the rest.” 

It is about the “rest” I want to 

In the first place there are 








two distinctly different kinds of profits 
from dairy cattle: The one comes from 
actually pulling the cows’ teats, the 
other from the sale of high priced— 
not to say aver priced—breeding 
stock. In regard to the later profit I 
will only say that in the long run the 
only value of dairy cattle is in what 
they produce thru their teats and that 
is what I want to talk about. 

I think before the war we figured 
about like this: One dollars worth of 
grain sold cost “one” in human labor. 
One dollar’s worth of hogs sold cost 
“five” in human labor. One dollar’s 
worth of butter sold cost “twelve” in 
human labor. The above calculations 
may not be quite accurate but they 
give you the idea. 

Some fifteen years ago I got the 
dairy “fever” bad and—yes—I got the 
butter fat too. At one time I drew the 
largest check ever paid by the Tripoli 
creamery up to that time. Having a 
breed of cattle that gives rich milk I 
drew larger checks than many of the 
other 125 milk patrons who furnished 
more milk. My cows freshened in the 
fall. 

I will give you an average winter 
days’ work: Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing go to the barn loaded down with 
milk pails and cans, pull teats two 
hours; breakfast at seven, feed cows 
and other stock until half past eight; 
take milk to creamery four miles, back 
by eleven o’clock, water cows, turn 
out stock, then dinner. Then throw a 
ton or more manure out of barn, get 
hay out of mow for night and morning 
feeding; throw a lot of ensilage out 
of silo; have in stock and give early 
feed before dark; supper half past 
five. Then pull teats two hours, feed 
up, bed down cows, do other chores 
till nine-thirty. Then drop into bed 
too tired to move. Wife pulls covers 
over me.. All winter there would be a 
day now and then on which the mail 
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the De Laval Milker. 


hand milking will soon be as old-fa 
harvesting grain with a cradle. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


ee 


disagreeable and costly job. It comes 
before and after a hard day’s work. 


There is now a better way of milking — 
Today more than half a 
million eows are milked the De Laval Way — 
and the number is increasing so rapidly that 


ae milking is at best a slow, tiresome, 


The De Laval does a better job in much less 
time, and because of its gentle and stimulating 
action almost invariably enables cows to pro- 
duce more milk. It is easy to wash and keep 
clean, and therefore produces cleaner milk. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd, 
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till May. 


so sold most of my cows. 


be 
“Slaves to the milk pail, 
Tied to a cow’s tail, 
Or learn but to follow 
The cream cans trail.” 
GEO. BREWER. 





Bremer Co. 


carrier did not come around, That was 
all I knew about Sunday from October 


After some years of this I concluded 
a dairyman’s life was not worth living, 
Another 
reason I quit heavy milking was be- 
cause I did not want my children to 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in July of 
1926 were around 38.5 a pound or just 
about the same as in May and June. 
Short pastures and rising 
feeds of all kinds seem to have had 
very little affect on the butter mar- 
ket. 

With corn at 80c a bushel, oats at 
4lc; bran at $25 a ton, cottonseed meal 
at $37 a ton, and linseed meal at $49 a 
ton at central markets; with loose hay 
at $14 a ton on the farm, and with 
labor at 30c an hour, the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of butter on a Chicago 
extra basis was around 34c for the 
month of July, 1926. The actual price 
was 38.5¢c or there was a profit of 4.5¢ 
a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in July of 1926 cost 
about $1.71 a hundred to produce de 


1913, 1914 _ 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


prices in 


livered at the country bottling plants. 
The quoted price was $2.40 a hundred 
or there was a profit of around 69c a 
hundred. 


Dairying has been profitable during 
the greater part of the time since the 
war partly because butter and milk 
are not on the export market and part- 
ly because the dairy propogandists 
have convinced city consumers that 
the vitamines, mineral salts, protein, 
etc., of dairy products are of a very 
superior sort. At any rate, the net 
result has been that dairying has been 
more profitable than most other types 
of farming. Dairying is undoubtedly 
one of the soundest branches of farm- 
ing. It is to be expected, however, 
that sooner or later a reaction will de- 
velop. This will doubtless materialize 
the next time there is extensive unem- 
ployment in the cities. 
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Wits outrageous hay prices, corn late 
in many sections,and pasturageshort, 
a Dickey Glazed Hollow Tile Silo is an 
unusually profitable investment now, 
Good silage will be valuable and good 
silage is assured with a Dickey Silo, 
Dickey Glazed Hollow Tile Silo Baas 
outlast any known 
building material win 
not rust, rot, crumble, 
warp, crack or shrink, 
The glass-like salt glazed 
surface of Dickey Silos is 
acid resisting | mois- 
II ture proof. 


LOW DIRECT 
Factory PRICE! 


For quick shipment we 
will quote a low Factory- 
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Kansas City, Mo, 
Established 188. 
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The last word in t silo. Write for in- 
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we erect them for you in a few days from 
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Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 &. Washington St. Peoria, 


Last FOREVER SILOS 


Cheap to Install. Free from Trouble, 























Srdet ms Early Siomeee Down 
Immediate Shipment Preezing 


Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile.) 
Write today for prices. Good terrle 
open for live agents. 

NATIONAL TILE S = co. 
1412 8. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS GIT bend 
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CONDENSED is 
ButtermilKez3 
A pound of De Soto Cond dB 
with water makes 4 gals. of pig slop. "Por poultry teed, 
use one Ib. to 3 gals. water. 


10 Pound Trial Pail For 30c In Stamps. 
Soto Creamery & imneapolis, 
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—to the greatest agricul- 
tural exposition ever held 
in North America—the 
1926 Iowa State Fair and 
National Livestock Show. 


Former Iowa State Fairs 
have been gigantic in scope, 
but this one will be unparal- 
leled by anything ever wit- 
nessed in this country. 
More than 500 carloads of 
displays and exhibits have 
already been entered, from 
every corner of the conti- 
nent. Nearly $140,000 in 
cash premiums, 366 acres 
filled with the choicest 
products of the farms and 
factories of the fertile mid- 
west. 


Over 7,000 head of live- 
stock, 40 acres of machin- 
ery, 80-acre free camp 
ground, auto show, society 
horse show, farm bureau 


projects, farm boys’ and 
girls’ fair, women’s fea- 
tures. 


Horse racing, auto racing, 
whippet dog racing, grand 
opera, eight bands, fire- 
works, hippodrome thrill- 
ers, midway and hundreds 
of others attractions for 
educational diversion. 


Don’t miss it. The outing 


of a lifetime. 


Plan Your Trip Now 


lowa State 
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Aug. 25 to Sept. 3 


Reduced Railroad Fares 














f Fi Do your buying from 
Sa ety irst firms advertising in 

Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 

The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
4 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
Ve hundreds of thousands of owners. 
Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 

“J and every part subject to friction is constantly 
~” flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
*“Y andholdsasupply sufficient to keep every bearing 


perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill, If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
time are taking a long chance.’ But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 
AKLAND 


DES MOINES o. 











CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPCZAS 














Spanish Doubloons | 


By CAMILLA KENYON 














SYNOPSIS: 
have left Aunt Jane alone. 
known she would do something foolish. 
3ut how could anybody expect that she 
would organize a treasure hunting expe- 
dition and go off looking for buried pirate 
gold on a desert island? When her letter 
reached me. I just had time to get to 
Panama and get on board her steamer— 
a tramp, by the way—when it pulled out. 
Miss Higglesby-Browne, the Master Mind 
of the expedition, didn’t half like it, but 
I was determined to save Aunt Jane from 
that gang of swindlers—that was my 
name for them—regardless of whether the 
leader liked it or not. It was quite nat- 
ural, of course, for me to decide that 
Cuthbert Vane wasn’t a swindler—he was 
just out for the fun of the thing. And 
Pugald Shaw, ex-Antarctic explorer, did 
not look like one, but as to appearances, 
you never can tell. 

What made it harder was that Aunt 
Jane didn’t want to be saved. She was 
all set on expanding her individuality by 
finding a lot of treasure. So I had a 
hard time at first, with the Master Mind 
giving me mean locks, and even Captain 
Shaw reproving me for jarring the har- 
mony of the expedition. I was not feel- 
ing overly happy when the shout of 
“Land, ho!”’ showed that the island had 
been sighted. 

Once on shore, enough proof was ex- 
hibited to my rather sceptical eyes to 
prove that there really had been treasure 
on the island once. But was it there now? 
Before we could see the map or discuss 
ways and means, another point had to be 
settled. Miss Browne wanted to bar me 
from any share in the treasure—if we 
found it. 

The map showed less than we had 
hoped, It indicated that the gold was in 
a cave with two mouths and near the 
grave of one William Holliwell, seaman, 
Put the island was full of caves and nine- 
ty years of tropical growth cover a head- 
stone quickly. 

After three days exploration 


Of course, I shouldn’t 
I might have 


I was re- 


warded by discovering much to our 
surprise a white bull terrior. Tf named 
him Crusoe and he adopted me as his 


undisputed queen and lady paramount. 


CHAPTER VIII—AN EXCURSION AND 
AN ALARM 


A’ THE only person who had yet dis- 
covered anything on the island, T 
was now invested with a certain impor- 
tance. Also, I had a playfellow and com- 
panion for future walks, in liéu of Cuth- 
bert Vane, held down tight to the thank- 


less toil of treasure hunting by his stern 
taskmaster. But at the same time I was 
provided with an annoying, because un- 
answerable, question which had lodged 
at the back of my mind like a crumb in 
the throat: By what strange chance had 
the copra gatherer gone away and left 
Crusoe on the island? 

Since the discovery of Crusoe, the for- 
mer inhabitant of the cabin in the clear- 
ing had been much in my thoughts. T 
had been dissatisfied with him from the 
beginning, first, because he was not a 
pirate, and also because he had left be- 
hind no relic more fitting than a wash- 
tub. Not a locket, not a journal, not his 
own wasted form stretched upon a thin 
pallet 

I had expressed these sentiments to 
Cuthbert Vane, who replied that in view 
of the washtub it was certain that the 
hermit of the island had not been a 
pirate, as he understood they never 
washed. I said neither did any orthodox 
hermit, to which Mr. Vane rejoined that 
he probably was not orthodox, but a Dis- 
senter. He said Dissenters were so apt 
to be peculiar, don’t you know? 

One morning, instead of starting di- 
rectly after breakfast for the cave, Mr. 
Shaw busied himself in front of the sup- 
ply tent with certain explosives which 
were to be used in the digging opera- 
tions later. The neighborhood of these 
explosives was a great trial to Aunt Jane, 
who was constantly expecting them to go 
off. I rather expected it, too, and used 
to shudder at the thought that if we all 
went soaring heavenward together we 
might come down inextricably mixed 
Then when the “Rufus Smith" returned 
and they tried to sort us out before in- 
terment, I might have portions of Violet, 
for instance, attributed eo me. In that 
case I felt that, like Bill Halliwell, I 
should walk. 

Having inquired of the Honorable Cuth- 
bert and found that for an hour or two 
the boat would not be in requisition, I 
permitted the beautiful youth to under- 
stand that I would not decline an invi- 
tation to be rowed about the cove Mr. 
Shaw had left his marine glasses lying 
about, and I had been doing some explor- 
ing with them. Under the great cliffs 
on the north shore of the bay, I had seen 
an object that excited my curiosity. It 
seemed to be the hull of a small vessel, 
lying on the narrow strip of rocks and 
sand under the cliff. Now wreckage any- 
where fills me with sad and romantic 
thoughts, but on the shore of a desolate 
island even a barrel hoop seems to suffer 
a sea change into something rich and 
strange. I therefore commanded the b. y. 








to row me over to the spot where the 
derelict lay. 


S THD boat skimmed over the smooth 

water beneath the strokes of my 
splendid oarsman, I lay idly back in the 
stern and contemplated him. More than 
ever he looked like the island god. Every 
day he grew more brown and brawny, 
more superb in hig physical Vigor. But 
his hands, once so beautiful, 
ting rough and hard with toil. There 
was a great raw bruise on his arm, [| 
exclaimed pityingly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. We get knocked 
about a bit by the sea in the cave now 
and then.” 

“You mean you are risking your lives 
every day for the sake of this legendary 
treasure that you have no reasonable 
reason ¢0 suppose is there.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted, “but then 
it’s such good fun looking, you know.’ 

“That’s according to one’s idea of fun,” 
I said ironically. 

“Oh, well, a chap can’t spend his days 
on flowery beds of ease, of course. Really, 
I find this story book kind of thing we're 
doing is warm stuff, as you Americans 
say. And then there’s Shaw—think of 
the difference it will make to the dear 
old chap if we find the gold—buy a ship 
of his own and snap his fingers at the 
. & &.” 

“And you'll go along as cabin boy or 
something?” 

“’Fraid not,”’ he said quite simply, “A 
chap has his bit to do at home, you 
know.” 

The cliffs on the north shore of the 
cove were considerably higher than on 
the other side. The wreck lay close in, 
driven high upon the ‘narrow shelf of 
rocks and sand at the base of the sheer 
ascent. Sand had heaped up around her 
hull and flung itself across her deck like 
a white winding sheets Surprisingly, the 
vessel was a very small one, a little 
sloop, indeed, much like the fragile plea- 
sure boats that cluster under the Sausa- 
lito shore at home. The single mast had 
been broken off short, and the stump of 
the bowsprit was visible, like a finger 
beckoning for rescue from the crawling 
sand. She was embedded most deeply at 
the stern, and forward of the sand heaped 
cockpit the roof of the small cabin was 
still clear. 

“Poor forlorn little boat!” I said. ‘‘What 
in the world do you suppose brought such 
a mite of a thing to this unheard-of 
spot?” 

“Perhaps she belonged to the copra 
chap. One man could handle her.” 

“What would he want with her? A 
small boat like this is better for fishing 
and rowing about the cove.” 

“Perhaps she brought him here from 


Panama, tho he couldn't have counted on « 


taking back a very bulky cargo.” 

“Then why leave her strewn about on 
the rocks? And besides’’—here the puz- 
gle of Crusoe recurred to me and seemed 
to link itself with this—‘“‘then how did 
he get away himself?” 

But my oarsman was much more at 
home on the solid ground of fact than on 
the uncharted waters of the hypothetical. 

“Don't know, I’m sure,” he returned 
uninterestedly. Evidently the hermit had 
got away, so why concern one’s self about 
the method? I am sure the Light Bri- 
gade must have been made up of Cuth- 
bert Vanes. ‘Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs ‘but to do or die——” 


bow of the sloop, and on the rail f 
made out a string of faded letters. Tf 
began excitedly to spell them out. 

‘“T—s—I—oh, ‘Island Queen!’ You s€& 
she did belong here. Probably shé 
brought the original porcine Adam and 
Eve to the island.” 

“Luckily forgot 
marked the Honorable Bertie with um 
looked-for vivacity. For so far Aunt 
Jane’s trembling anticipations had been 
unfulfilled by the sight of a single snake, 
a fact laid by me to the credit of St. 
Patrick and by Cookie to that of thé 
pigs. 

“Snakes ’d jes’ be oysters on de half 
shell to dem pigs.” declared Cookie.  _ 

As we rowed away from the melancholy 
little derelict I saw that nearby a nar- 
row gully gave access to the top of the 
cliff, and T resolved that I would avail 


\ YE ROWED in close under the port 


the snake, tho!” Té- 










were get. | 
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myself of this path to visit the “Tsland . 


Queen” again. My mind continued to 
dwell upon the unknown figure of the 
copra gatherer. Perhaps the loss of his 
sloop had condemned him to weary 
months or years of solitude upon the 
island before the rare glimmer of @ 8# 
or the trail of a steamer’s smoke upon 
the horizon gladdened his longing eye% 
Hadn’t he grown very tired of pork, am 
didn’t his soul to this day revolt <2 
ham sandwich? What would he say i 
he ever discovered that he might hav@ 
brought away a harvest of gold inst 
of copra from the island? Last but not 
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feast, did not bis heart and conscience, 
if he by chance possessed them, ache 
horribly at the thought of the forsaken 
Crusoe? 

Suddenly I turned to Cuthbert Vane. 

“How do you know, really, that he 
ever did leave the island?” I demanded. 

“Who—the copra chap? Well, why else 
was the cabin cleared out so carefully— 
no clothes left about or anything?” 
















— “That’s tmue,’”’ I acknowledged. The 
Jast occupant of the hut had evidently 

e the made a very deliberate and orderly busi- 
ness of packing up to go. 

We drifted about the cove for a whik, 
mooth then steered into the dim murmuring 
f my ghadow of the treasure cavern. It was 
in the filled with dark green, lisping water, and 

than a continual resonant whispering in which 
Every you seemed to catch half-framed “words, 
awny, and the Jow ripple of laughter. Mr. 
But Vane indicated the point at which they 
> get. had arrived in their exploration among 
There the fissures opening from the ledge. 
m. [ The place held me with its fascination, 
but we dared not linger long, for as the 
ocked tide turned one man would have much 
2 now ado to manage the boat. So we slid thru 
the archway into the bright sunshine of 
lives the cove, and headed for the camp. 
ndary As we neared the beach we saw a fig- 
ynable ure pacing it. I knew that free stride, 
It was Dugald Shaw. And quite unex- 
: then pectedly my heart began to beat with 
yw.” staccato quickness. Dugald Shaw, who 
fun,” didn’t like me and never looked at me— 
except just sometimes, when he was per- 
| days fectly sure I didn’t know it. Dugald 
Really, Shaw, the silent, unboastful man who 
we're had striven and starved and frozen on 
ricans the dreadful southern ice fields, who had 
nk of shared the Viking deeds of the heroes— 
| dear whom just to think of warmed my heart 
2» Ship with a safe, cuddled, little-girl feeling 
it the that I had never known since I was a 
child on my father’s knee. There he was, 
oy or waiting for us, and splashing into the 
foam to help Cuthbert beach the boat— 
ly. “A he for whom a thousand years ago the 
» you skalds would have made a sazga—— 

The b. y. hailed him cheerfully as we 
of the sprang out upon the sand. But the 
an on Scotchman was unsmiling. 
se in, “Make haste after your tools, lad,” he 
elf -of ordered. ‘‘We’ll have fine work now to 
~— get. inside the cave before the turn.” 
1d her 
. a HOSE were his words; his tone and 

little his grim look meant, So in spite of 
plea- all my care you are being beguiled by a 
Jausa- mmx. 
st had It was his tone that I answered. 7 
mp of “Oh, don’t scold Mr. Vane!” ff im- 
finger plored. “every paradise has its serpent, 
Lwling and as there are no others here I sup- 
ply at pose I am it. Of course, all lady ser- 
eaped pents who know their business have red 
n was hair. Don’t blame Mr. Vane for what 
was naturally all my fault.” 
‘What Not a line of his face changed. Indeed, 
t such before my most vicious stabs it never did 
ard-of change. Tho of course it would have 
been much more civil of him, and far 
copra less maddening, to show himself a little 
bit annoyed. 
7 A “To be sure it seems unreasonable to 
ishing blame the lad,’? he agreed soberly, ‘‘but 
then he happens to be under my au- 
thority.” 
naa “Meaning, IT supose, that you would 
much prefer to blame me,” I choked. 
ut on “There's logic, no doubt, in striking at. 
» pur the root of the trouble,” he admitted, 
eemed with an air of calm detachment. 
w did “Then strike,” I said furiously, “‘strike, 
why don't you, and not beat about the 
re ae bush so!” 3ecause then he would be 
1an on quite hopelessly in the wrong, and I 
etical. could adopt any of several roles—the 
furned coldly haughty, the wounded but forgiv- 
it had ing, etc., with great enjoyment. 
about But without a change in his glacial 
t Bri- manner he quite casually remarked: 
Cuth- “It would seem I had struck—home.” 
why, I walked away wishing the dynamite 
would go off, even if I had to be mixed 
with Violet till the last trump. 
. Fortunately, nobody undertook to ex- 
rail £ ercise any guardianship over Crusoe, and 
I the little white dog bore me faithful com- 
rs. Pany in my rambles. Mostly these were 
j confined to the neighborhood of the cove. 
a eo I never ventured beyond Lookout ridge, 
po but there I went often with Crusoe, and 
n we would sit upon a rock and talk to 
— each other about our first encounter and 
h tie the fright he had given me. Everybody 
Aunt else had gone, gazed and admired. But 
‘beet the only constant pilgrim, besides my- 
snail eet, was, of all people, Captain Magnus. 
f St ‘oon, hetween us, we had worn a path 
0 the thru the woods to the top of the ridge. 
of The captain’s unexpected ardor for scen- 
half ery carried him thither whenever he had 
e half an hour to spare from the work in 
re , » the cave. Needless to say, Crusoe and I 
none timed our visits so as not to conflict with 
ae his. A less discreet beast than Crusoe 
tS would long ere this have sampled the 
ree captain’s calves, for the sailor missed no 
wr sly chance to exasperate the animal. But 
le the the wise dog contented himself with such 
Wf os manifestations as a lifted lip and twitch- 
weal = Bye for he had hig own code of be- 
n the oben and was not to be goaded into de- 
a all parting from it, 
upon ™ 
coil NE day, as Crusoe and I came down 
<, and from the ridge, we met Captain 
at 2 magnus ascending. I had in my hand a 


metal backed mirror, which I had 









nave pound, surprisingly, lying in a mosey cleft 
nst tween the rocks. It was a thing such 
at #8 4 man might carry in his pocket, tho 


on the island 
anyone would do so. 


self beautiful, and sought 


physiognomy. 


full in the path. 
fern on either side. 


out the mirror. 
Captain Magnus. ,I1 found 
rocks.”’ 


ingly and sharply. 
from my hand and slipped 
pocket. 


discomfort. 
captain still blocked the path. 


face. 
his parted lips. 
ming brightness. 

“What’s your hurry?’ 


I began to tremble. 


it seemed unlikely that 
I at once attributed 
the mirror to Captain Magnus, for I knew 
that no one else had been to the ridge for 
days. I was wondering as I walked along 
whether by some sublime law of com- 
pensation the captain really thought him- 
this retired 
spot to admire not the view but his own 


When the captain saw me, he stopped 
There was a growth of 
I approached slowly, 
and, as he did not move, paused, and held 


“T think you must have dropped this, 
it on the 


For an instant hig face changed. 
evasive eyes were turned to me search- 
He took the glass 
it into his 
I made a movement to pass on, 
then stopped, with a faint dawning of 
For the heavy figure of the 


A dark flush had come into the man’s 


His yellow teeth showed between 
His eyes had a swim- 


with a certain insinuating emphasis. 


“I am on my way back to camp, Cap- 
tain Magnus. Please let me pass.” 
“It won’t do no harm if you're a little 


late. There ain’t no one there keepin’ 
tab. Aain't you always a-strayin’ off 
with the Honorable? I ain’t so pretty, 
but——” 


“You are impertinent. Let me pass.” 

“Oh, I’m impert’nent, am I? That 
means fresh, maybe. I’m a plain man 
and don’t use frills on my langwidge. 
Well, when I meets a little skirt that 
takes my eyes there aint’ no harm in 
lettin’ her know it, is there? Maybe the 
Honorable could say it nicer. as 

With a forward stride he laid a hand 
upon my arm. I shook him off and 
stepped back. Fear clutched my throat. 
I had left my revolver in my quarters. 
Oh, the dreadful denseness of these 
woods, the certainty that no wildest cry 
of mine could pierce them! 

And then Crusoe, who had been wait- 
ing quietly behind me in the path, 
slipped in between us. Every hair on his 
neck was bristling. The lifted upper lp 
snarled unmistakably. He gave me a 
swift glance which gaid, Shall I spring? 

Quite suddenly the gorilla blandish- 





His 


ments of Captain Magnus came to an 
end. 
he remarked, “Say,” he said harshly, “hold back 


that dog, will you? I don’t want to kill 
the cur.” 








“You had better not,” I returned cold- 
ly. “I should have to explain how it 
happened, you know. As it is, I shall say 
nothing. But I shall not forget my re- 
volver again when I go to walk.” 

And Crusoe and I went swiftly down 
the path, which the captain no longer 
disputed. 





CHAPTER IX—“LASSIE, LASSIE——* 
WO or three days later occurred a 
painful episode. The small, unsus- 

pected germ of it had lain ambushed in 

a discourse of Mr. Shaw’s, delivered very 


shortly after our arrival on the island, 
on the multifarious uses of the cocoa 
palm. He told how the juice from the 
unexpanded flower-spathes is drawn off 
to form a potent toddy, so that where 
every prospect pleases man may still be 
vile. Cookie, experimentally disposed, 
set to work. Mr. Vane, also experiment- 
ally, sampled the results of Cookie’s ef- 
forts. The liquor had merely been al- 
lowed to ferment, whereas a complicated 
process is necessary for the manufacture 
of the true arrack, but enough had been 
achieved to bring about dire conse- 
quences for Cuthbert Vane, who had 
found the liquid cool and refreshing, and 
was skeptical about its potency. 

Aunt Jane took the matter very hard, 











































What will your car be worth “hen? 


«~ Or in fwo years?-- Or in five? 


Important questions, these— but they create no 
worry, no uncertainty for the owner of a Dodge 


Brothers Motor Car. 


90 per cent of the 1,600,000 Dodge Brothers 


Motor Cars still in service— 


Owners enjoying six, eight and even ten years 


of faithful performance! 


Mileage running into 
six figures a common occurrence — 


Depreciation costs so low you seek in vain for a 


parallel— 


Resale values unusually high, yet an eager mar- 


ket to absorb them— 


Upkeep costs so nominal that it would be diffi- 
cult to find records to match them — 


A greater percentage of costly Chrome Vana- 
dium Steel and drop forgings than in any other 
car in the world, regardless of price— 


In a word—Long Life—a phrase internationally 
associated with Dodge Brothers name. 


Touring Car $795— Coupe $845 — Sedan $895 


f. o. b. Detroit 
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Donvee Brotreas (Canada) imireDdD 
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Increase Fertility 
With Tile 


Drainage 
Corn on Tile DrainedLand 
Is Protected Through 
a Hot, Dry Season 


ONE of the most important points in the fer- 

tility of any soil is the ability of that soil to 
hold water in reserve for use as crops need it. 
And tile drainage increases the fertility of tillable 
land by increasing its ability to retain moisture 
to carry crops through the hot season. 


_On that account, even during a hot, dry season, 
that stunts corn on undrained land, corn on tile- 
drained land gets sufficient moisture to produce 
a heavy crop. That is why tile drainage has en- 
abled hundreds of Iowa farmers to greatly in- 
crease the yield from land that was already con- 
sidered productive. 


lowa burned clay drain tile is unsurpassed as a 
means of drainage, because the hard burned clay 
is proof against the disintegrating influences that 
are at work under the surface of the ground. 
This lasting quality makes it the most satisfac- 
tory material for use in draining your land. 


Drainage gives you a wonderful opportunity to 
add to your farm profits. On many farms the in- 
crease in yield has paid for the cost of the drain- 
age in the first season, yet the benefits of drain- 
age will continue indefinitely year after year. 


Your lumber dealer can give you complete figures 
on the cost of draining your land, or can put you 
in touch with competent drainage authorities. 
For further information, write to the address 
below: 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS 
ASSOCIATION 


311 Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


If you are thinking about any kind of 
farm building, write for a free copy of 
our handsome illustrated book, BETTER 
FARM BUILDINGS. A postal card will 
bring it to you at once. Just write us. 














HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen ; 500 to 700 bushels = day 
with our new,wonderful’ Steel4’’husker and 
aFordson or any other tractor of equal power. 
Do it in your spare time. Real money in 
custom work. Destroy the Corn Borer 
by Shredding All Corn. 
Sota on potest 
Operate it yourself—with your own corn, on 
your premises and at our risk. Liberal trial 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for catalog and prices; also usefu 
souvenir freed State H.P. of your engine. 
NTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
** Inventors of the Corn Husker’* . 
1 | Mitwaukee, po bal 





BABY CHICKS 





ITY CHICKS 
. 9" Laghorne $0; Ancor ieee, Reds 


tSSOUR! POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 








The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


prSlENDsHIPs in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
ferms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 

Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you... pledges that ad- 
vertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 

What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 

Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 


An advertiser's pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 














and rebuked the ribald mirth of Mr. 
Tubbs. He had to shed tears over a dev- 
astating poem called ‘‘The Drunkard’s 
Home,” before she would forgive him. 
Cookie made his peace by engaging to 
vote the prohibition ticket at the next 
election. My own excuses for the un- 
fortunate were taken in very fll part. My 
aunt said she had always understood that 
life in the tropics was very relaxing to 
the moral fiber, and mine was certainly 
affected—and besides she wasn’t certain 
that barons wore coronets anyhow. 

Mr. Shaw was disturbed over Cuthbert, 
who was not at all bad, only queer and 
sleepy, and had to be led away to slum- 
ber in retirement. Also, it was an ex- 
ceptionally low tide and Mr. Shaw had 
counted on taking advantage of it to 
work in the cave. Now Cuthbert was 
laid up—— 

“You and I will have to manage by 
ourselves, Magnus.” 

“Nothing doing—boat got to be patched 
up—go out there without it and get 
paught!” growled the captain. 

“Well, lend a hand, then. We can be 
ready with the boat inside an hour.” 

The captain hesitated queerly. His 
wandering eyes seemed to be searching 
in every quarter for something they did 
not find. At last he mumbled that he 
thought he felt a touch of the sun, and 
had decided to lay off for the afternoon 
and make his way across the island. He 
said he wanted to shoot water fowl and 
that they had all been frightened away 
from the cove, but that with the glass he 
had seen them from Lookout thickly 
about the other bay. 

“Very well,”’ said the Scotchman cold- 
ly. “I suppose you must suit yourself, 
IT can get the boat in shape without help, 
I dare say.” TI saw him presently looking 
in an annoyed and puzzled fashion after 
the vanishing figure of the sailor, 

Mr. Tubbs and the umbrellas soon dis- 
appeared into the woods, I believe the 
search for Bill Halliwell’s tombstone was 
no longer very actively pursued, and that 
the trio spent their time ensconced in a 
snug little nook with hammocks and 
cushions, Where Mr. Tubbs beguiled the 
time with reading aloud—Aunt Jane and 
Violet both being provided with litera- 
ture—and relating anecdotes of his rise 
to greatness in the financial centers of 
the country. T more than suspected Mr. 
Tubbs of feeling that such a bird in the 
hand as Aunt Jane was worth many 
doubloons in the bush. But in spite of 
uneasiness about the future, for the 
present I rested sgcure in the certainty 
that they could not elope from the island, 
and that there was no one on it with 
authority to metamorphose Aunt Jane 
into Mrs. Hamilton H. Tubbs. 


HE waters of the cove had receded 

until a fringe of rocks under the high 
land of the point, usually covered, had 
been left bare. I had watched the emer- 
gence of their black jagged surfaces for 
some time before it occured to me that 
they offered a means of access to the 
cave. The cave—place of fascination and 
mystery! Here was the opportunity of 
all others to explore it, unhampered by 
anyone, just Crusoe and TI alone, in the 
fashion that left me freest to indulge my 
dreams, 

I waited until the Scotchman’s back 
was safely turned, because if he saw mo 
setting forth on this excursion he was 
quite certain to command me to return, 
and I had no intention of submitting to 
his dictatorial ways and yet was not sure 
how I was successfully to defy him. I 
believed him capable of haling me back 
by force, while tears or even swoons left 
him unmoved. Of course he would take 
the absurd ground that the cave was 
dangerous, in the face of the glaring fact 
that a girl who had come to this island 
solely to protect Aunt Jane ought cer- 
tainly to be able to protect herself. Be- 
sides, what right had he to care if I was 
drowned, anyhow? 

But of course T was not going to be. 

The retreating tide had left deep pools 
behind, each a Httle cosmos of fairy sea- 
weeds and tiny scuttling crabs and rich 
and wonderful forms of life which were 
strange to me. Crusoe and I were very 
much interested, and lingered a good deal 
on the way. But at last we reached the 
great archway, and passed with a sud- 
denness which was like a plunge into cool 
water from the hot glare of the tropic 
sunshine into the green shadow of the 
cavern. . 

At the lower end, between the two 
arches, a black, water worn rock paving 
rang under one’s feet. Farther in under 
the point the floor of the cave was cov- 
ered with white sand. All the great shad- 
owy place was murmuring like a vast sea 
shell. Beyond the southern archway 
spread the limitless heaving plain of the 
Pacific. Near at hand bare black rocks 
rose from the surges, like skeletons of 
the land that the sea had devoured. And 
after a while these walls that supported 
the cavern roof would be nibbled away, 
and the roof would fall, and the waves 
Toar victorious over the ruins. 

I wished I could visit the place in dark- 
ness. It would be thrice as mysterious, 
filled with its hollow whispering echoes, 
as in the day. I dreamed of it as it 
might have been when a boat from the 
“Bonny Lass” crept in, and the faint 
winking eye of a lantern struck a gleam 
from the dark waters and showed noth- 





ing all around but blackness, and more 
blackness, 


ROM the ledge far above my head 

led off those narrow, teasing crev- 
ices in which the three explorers did 
their unrewarded burrowing. I could see 
the strands of a rope ladder lying coiled 
at the edge of the shelf, where it was 
secured by spikes, The men dragged 
down the ladder with a boat hook, when 
they wanted to ascend. I looked about 
with a hope that perhaps they had left 
the boat hook somewhere, 

I found no boat hook but instead a 
spade, which had been driven deep into 
the sand and left, too firmly embedded 
for the tide to bear it away. At once a 
burning hope that I, alone and unassist- 
ed, might bring to light the treasure of 
the “Bonny Lass,” seethed in my veins. 
I jerked the spade loose and fell to. 

I now discovered the great truth that 
digging for treasure is the most thrilling 
and absorbing occupation known to man, 
Time ceased to be, and the weight of the 
damp and close packed sand seemed that 
of feathers, This temporary state of 
exaltation passed, to be sure, and the 
sand got very heavy, and my back ached, 
but still I dug. Crusoe watched proceed- 
ings interestedly at first, then wandered 
off on business of his own. Presently 
he returned and began to fuss about and 
bark. He was a restless little beast, 
wanting always to be on the move, He 
came and tugged at my skirt, uttering 
an uneasy whine. 

“Be guiet, Crusoe!” JI commanded, 
threatening him with my spade. The 
madness of the treasure-lust possessed 
me. I was panting now, and my hands 
began to feel like baseball mitts, but still 
T dug. Crusoe had ceased to importune 
me; vaguely T was aware that he had got 
tired and run off. TI toiled on, pausing 
now and then for breath. I was leaning 
on my spade, rather dejectedly consider- 
ing the modest excavation I had achieved, 
when I felt a little cool splash at my 
feet. Dropping my spade I whirled around 
—and a shriek echoed thru the cave ag 
I saw pouring into it the dark, insidious 
torrent of the returning tide. 

How had I forgotten it, that deadly 
thing, muttering to itself out there, ready 
to spring back like an unleashed beast? 
Crusoe had warned me—and then he had 
forsaken me, and I wag alone. 

And yet at first, wild as my terror 
was, I had no thought but that somehow 
I could escape. That these waters were 
for me the very face of death, sure and 
relentless, terrible and slow, did not at 
once seize hold upon my heart, 

Frantically, I sprang for the entrance 
on the cove. The floor of the cave 
was sloping, and the water deepened 
swiftly as I advanced. Soon 1 was floun- 
dering to my knees, and on the instant 
a@ great wave rushed in, drenching me to 
the waist, dazing me with its spray and 
uproar, and driving me back to the far 
end of the cave. 


ITH a dreadful hollow, sucking sound 

the surge retreated. I staggered 
again toward the archway that was my 
only door to life. The water was deeper 
now, and swiftly came another fierce in- 
rush of the sea that drove me back. Be- 
tween the two archways a terrible cur- 
rent wag setting. It poured along with 
the rush of a mountain river, wild, dark, 
tumultuous. 

I had fled to the far end of the cave, 
but the sea pursued me. Swiftly the 
water climbed—it flung me against the 
wall, then dragged me back. I clutched 
at the naked rock with bleeding fingers. 

Again, after a paroxysm during which 
I had seemed to stand a great way off 
and listen to my own shrieks, there came 
to me a moment of calm. I knew that 
my one tenuous thread of hope lay in 
launching myself into that wild flood 
that was tearing thru into the cove. I 
was not a strong swimmer, but a buoy- 
ant one. I might find refuge on some 
half-submerged rock on the shores of the 
cove—at least I should perish in the open, 
in the sunlight, not trapped like a des- 
perate rat. And I began to fight my 
way toward the opening. 

And then a dreadful vision flashed over 
my mind, weighed down my feet like 
lead, choked back even the cry from my 
frozen lips. Sharks! The black cutting 
fin, the livid belly, the dreadful jaws 
opening—no, no, better to die here, better 
the clean embrace of the waters—if, in- 
deed, the sharks did not come into the 
cave! 

And then I think I went quite mad. I 
remember trying to climb up to the ledge 
which hung beetling fifteen feet above. 
Afterward my poor hands showed how 
desperately. And I remember that once 
I slipped and went clear under, and how 
I choked and strangled in the salt water. 
For my mouth was always open, scream- 
ing, screaming continually. 

And when I saw the boat fighting its 
way inch by inch into the cave, I was 
sure that it was a vision, and that only 
my own wild beseeching of him to save 
me had made the face of Dugald Shaw 
arise before my dying eyes. Dugald Shaw 
was still mending the boat on the shore 
of the cove, and this was a mocking 
phantom. 

Only the warm human clasp of the 
arms that drew me into the boat made 
me believe in him. 





The boat bobbed quietly in the eddy 
the far end of the cave, while a wet, 
bing, choking heap clung to Dugg 
Shaw. I clasped him about the neck ¢ 
would not let him go, for fear that 
should find myself alone again, perig| 
ing in the dark water. My head was 
his breast, and he was pressing back my 
wet hair with strong and tender hands, © 

What was this he was saying? ‘ 
lassie, my little, little lassie!” 

And no less incredible than this it 
to feel his cheek pressed, very genth 
against my hair—— 


|e», ca — _ ome shee: wae ° 

FTER a little my self-control cam 
: back to me. I stopped my senselegg 
childish crying, lifted my head and t 
to speak. I could only whisper, “Yq 
came, you came!” 

“Of course I came!” he said huskily 
“There, don’t tremble so—you are gafe 
safe in my arms!” : 

After a while he lifted me into th 
stern and began to maneuver the boa 
out of the cave. TI suppose at anot 
time I should have realized the peril ¢ 
it. The fierce flow thru the archway 
but swamped us, the current threatened 
to hurl ug against the rocks, but I fell 
no fear. He had come to save me, an 
he would. All at once the dreadful shad 
ow of the cavern was left behind, d 
the sunshine immersed my chilled body 
like a draft of wine. I lay huddled in the 
stern, my cheek upon my hand, as } 
rowed swiftly across the cove and drovyi 
the boat upon the beach. 

Everybody but Captain Magnus was age 
sembled there, including Crusoe. Cruso 
it wag who had given warning of my 
danger. Like a wise little dog, when FF 
ignored his admonitions he had run homes 
At first his uneasiness and troubled bark- 
ing had received no notice. Once or twice” 
the Scotchman, worried by his fretfulnesa,% 
had ordered him away. Then across hige 
preoccupied mind there flashed a doubt, 
He laid down his tools and spoke to the” 
animal. Instantly Crusoe dashed for the © 
rocks, barking and crying with eagerness, 
But the path was closed, the tide 
hurrying in, and Crusoe whined pitiah 
as he crept back and crouched against 
the man, who of course knew better than © 
a Nttle dog what must be done. 1 

Then Mr. Shaw’ understood. He 
snatched the painter of the boat and 
dragged it down the beach. He was 
shoving off as Cookie, roused by Crusoe’g” 
barking, arrived from the seclusion of hig” 
afternoon giesta. To him were borne the 
Scotchman’s parting words: 

“Virginia Harding—in the 
blankets—may be drowning.” 

“And at dat,” said Cookie, relating hig 
part in the near-tragedy with unction, | 
“IT jes’ natchully plumped right down on} 
mah ma’ow bones and wrestled with de 
Lawd in prayah.” 

This unique proceeding on Cookie’s 
part necessarily awoke the interest both] 
of the recovered Cuthbert Vane, just 
emerging after his prolonged slumbers,_ 
and of the trio who had that moment ree) 
turned from the woods. Importuned 
an explanation, Cookie arose from h 
devotional posture and put the portens 
tous query: — 

“Mistah Vane, sah, be dey any propah & 
coffin-wood on dis yere island?” i 


7 


cave—hot 


T ONCE connecting my absence with 

this terrible question, Aunt Jan® ~ 
shrieked and fel into the arms of 8 
Tubbs. I got the story from Cuth | 
Vane, and I must say I was unpleasante @ 
ly struck by the facility with which my © 
aunt seemed to have fallen into Mu 
Tubbs’ embrace—ag if with the ease OF — 
habit. Mr. Tubbs, it appeared, had stage | 
gered a little under his fair burdete= 
which was not to be wondered at, fF 
Aunt Jane is of an overflowing style Of 
figure and Mr. Tubbs more remarkable” 
for brain than brawn. Violet, howevem” 
had remained admirably calm, and @ ‘ 
horted Aunt Jane to remember de 
whatever happened, it was all for & 
best. a 

“Poor Violet,” I commented. “To think | 
that after all it didn’t happen!” Bi. 

A slow flush rose to the cheeks of thé 
beautiful youth. He was sitting best 
the hammock, where I was supposed t@ 
be recuperating. Of course, it was (7% 
please Aunt Jane that I had to be am ~ 
invalid, and she had insisted on mounte* 
ing guard and reading aloud from one of’ 
Miss Browne’s books about psycho-evoltl- ~ 
tion or something until Cuthbert Vane) 
came along and relieved her—and me, 

“It would have happened, tho,” sald 
the Honorable Cuthbert solemnly, “if it 7% 
hadn’t been for old Shaw. I can’t get * 
over it, Vir—Miss Virginia, that I wasn't 
on deck myself, you know. Here's old % 
Dugald been doing the heroic all his life, © 
and now he gets his chance again while | 
I’m sleeping off those bally cocoanutt 
It’s hard on a chap. I—I wish it had) 
been me.” ‘ “ 

However dubious his grammar, ere 
was no mistaking the look that bright 
ened like the dawn in the depths of his” 
clear eyes. My breath went from ms 
suddenly. ; 

“Oh,” T cried excitedly, “isn’t thatq: 
yes, I thought it was the dinner gong. | — 

For, as if in response to my dire neety 
the clang of Cookie’s gong echoed th 
the island silences. 

(Continued next weekd 
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An Old Friend 
of Yours 


Every horse owner knows 
Gombault’s. For spavin, 
splint, curb, capped-hock, 
fistula and other ailments. 
Easy to use. Leaves no scar 
or blemish. At your drug- 
gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or 
direct from us on receipt 
of price. 


The Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC 


BALSAM 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 
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Make Bigger ing 
Hog Profits, Now 


Wonderfully simple new feeding formula puts 1%4 
Ibs. average daily gain on hogs. Saves feed. Pro- 
duces 250-lb, hogs at 6 months. A thorough wormer. 
Ends Necro and common swine diseases. Used by 
biggest hog men. Will add greatly to your hog profits, 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Valuable book tells all. Gives full feeding instruc- 
tions. Contains letters from leading hog men with 


I amazing proof. Copy sent FREE. Write TODAY! 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 


1B 917 So. 13th Street Omaha, Neb. 
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Magneto 
Equipped 


s Wood Fast 


s the Work of 10 Men—4 / 20 Cost) 
ofit WI 


2h an 
and itor noting ‘0 blocks — runs other farm 
» Fast money makerand biglaborsaver. 
fom factory to you on your Own terms 
No Intercst Charges. 
Write to-day for New Free Book and 
* Low Easy Payment Prices. Noobligation, 
ifinterested, ask about Engines, 3-in-1 Saw 
Outfits, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Higuese » Boe 


Witte Bide” een esnslete.tek. 
P Quick shipments aloo made froma nearest of 





4s yours if you attend 


/ GEM CITY Business Colles 
| Estebliohed 1870, QUINCY. Illineis) 
High grade yeaa that 
repere 
f\ you Cy oe Mh ih 
mi today for Free Year Book 
atl aah Po an 
a O74 
Billy 4S D. L. MUSSELMAN 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The farmers are so busy 
shaking the hoe, they do not 
have time to waste on hands of 


candidates.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 








Contest closes August 23, so send your 
postcard right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


THEY DON’T SPEAK NOW 
A clerk who had been on a buying trip 
in New York wrote to the store book- 
keeper back home: 
“Since I have been away I have seen 
many strange sights, and hope to see you 
Monday.” 


HAD A REASON 

“What time is high tide?” said the 
small boy to the old sailor. 

“You've asked me that question a doz- 
en times,”’ said the sailor. “I tell you 
high tide is at five fifty-five. You don’t 
mean to tell me you've forgotten al- 
ready?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy. “But I love to 
see your whiskers wabble when you say 
five fifty-five.” 

POOR OUTLOOK FOR PED 

Walker (in hot argument): ‘‘The pe- 
destrian was here first, you have to ad- 
mit that.” 

Motorist: ‘‘Yes, and so was the Indian, 
but where is he now?” 


The boy was robbing a bird’s nest of 
its young fledgelings when a woman no- 
ticed him. 

“You wicked boy!" she’ = exclaimed. 
“How dare you rob the young birds! 
What will their poor mother think when 
she knows you have stolen her brood?” 

“Better ask her, ma'am!” replied the 
boy. “I think that’s her stuck in your 
hat.” 

NOT UP TO SCRATCH 

A small boy went into a grocery store 
and asked for a box of matches, Present- 
ly he returned, saying: 

“Please, mother says these matches 
won’t light.” 

“Won't light?” cried the grocer. ““Why, 
look here!” and he struck one on his 
trousers. 

The boy took the matches away, but 
presently he returned with them once 
more. 

“Please, sir, mother says she hasn’t 
time to come and scratch all her matches 
on your trousers!” 


SAFETY FIRST 

“Ah can’t come to wuk dis mawnin’, 
boss,’”” a hardware man’s colored porter 
informed him on the phone. “One ob de 
chillen’s got smallpox, an’ us is all quar- 
anteed in,” 

“That’s too bad, Mose,” replied the 
dealer. “Are you being careful to pre- 
vent it from spreading among the rest of 
your family?” 

“Ah sho’ am!” was the emphatic re- 
sponse. “Us is all drinkin’ outen one ob 
dem sanitary cups.” 


Telegram from son at college: ‘Send 
one hundred dollars. I’m broke.” 
Father’s reply; ‘‘So’s your old man.” 


SUSPICIOUS 

Landlady: ‘‘The new boarder is either 
a married man or a widower.” 

Daughter: ‘But he told me he was a 
bachelor.” 

Landlady: “Oh, no, he isn’t. Every 
time he opens his pocketbook to pay me 
his bill, he turns his back on me.” 

















Make your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store the place to meet 
your friends when you go to town. 
They are easy to find because the 
“tag” is in the window, and if you 
have to wait a few minutes you 
will find hundreds of interesting 
things in the store to look at. 
The “tag” is your welcome sign. 
Your “Farm Service” Hardware 
Man is always glad to see you 
and this is his invitation to you 
to use his store as a place to meet 
your friends and neighbors. 


Your Farm Service Hardware Man 


Make this store 


re 


LOOK FOR THIS TAG! 
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of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand HAY the fourth week in July were 6 

are not nearly so far above pre- | see ———} bushels, as compared with 1,009,000 b 
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Genera! Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fisher's index number ...... 1 148! 92 

° CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ,..... | 115 78 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 120 83 
Canners and cutters ........ 119 125 
ES Saree 136) 93 

HOGS—At Chicago 
OS PRS ees 146 88 
Light hogs ...... ee eee } 153 97 
8 RC ee 164! 96 
RRR ee oof * 331 82 
os SHEEP—At Chicago — so dae 
Se RRR iy y: { 176] 92 

WOOL AND HIDE 
Quarter blood wool at Bosfon| 139 93 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 88] 91 
ere GRAIN _ 

At Chicago— | { 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ......000. 115 80 
Pr iO; 2 RMIED oc0nec0s ses 93) 97 
Whent, No. 2 red ....cccccce| 128] 88 
Wheat, No. 1 northern...... 120) 88 

On ltowa Farms— | 
SNS 66 055.56 345 5¥%60% ; 117] 80 
0 eee eee t 86) 94 

MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 123! 76 








Oil meal, at Milwaukee 150! 103 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 105] 81 

Shorts, at Kansas City ..... fact 79 
HAY” 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. .| 134! 91 

No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 127} 97 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ........| 142 94 
Clover seed, at Toledo .. {| 237 12 


ewer 4 






































Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 100 102 
Cotton, at New York ....... 136 77 
Eggs, at Chicago ........... 130 90 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ER: we Svs boa0p 0kerka hice vebe 141 88 
EY 19:4 bee ab4a56Nes Gs 38 S08 142 85 
ESSE OS eh ee EY | 217 113 
RY 6.05 00's babu 14 Sits oe | 198 105 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— 
DE snsckecséeveresce 116 81 
SOE ccnsdvesveccessss 138 102 
BY ccccccvcvcvccccscceboess 135 105 
Oats— 
DOOOMIDO?D cocccccsocccceces 95 98 
EPORTADOT scccveseceveesesss 100 98 
ST th000450000953500000004 6 99 99 
Wheat 
NOD, sa cikdbe sone ss > 123 87 
DEMON: 6-0sb000000000004% 127 89 
MENT Wes 00do6404050000000%0% 22 90 
Lard— | 
Pe ccchavawobess aeuy 137/| 89 
SE  Sccunacsasnenseaass 129] 86 
Sides— ] 
ETO OPT 136} 82 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... | 93] 98 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 162) 117 
Copper, at New York ....... 91) 100 
Crude petroleum, at N. York! 176{ 87 
Lumber 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
URED 5 Sets cain b eons i 171 95 


Yellow pine (southern) 














1x8 No. 2 com. boards 183] 108 

Yellow pine (southern) | 

1x6 and 2 B (finish).. 221; 106 
ia ain ola 'als ates a 0:a.o'G ao 5.2 | 153] 100 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

a OE Cea 238 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

I NE 5 55 'c0 5s 00s 0° 100 108 
Industrial stocks ........... 219) 116 
Railroad stocks ............. | 105). 116 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
~ railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hand sin are about 150 per cent 





war as city labor. 

FARM LANDO—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $11.16 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $11.08, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 24, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 126 per cent, grain 120 
per cent, livestock 96 per cent, lumber 
115 per cent, ore 124 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 116 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


about 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
39c, week before 38%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%,c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28'2c, week before 
27%ec; ducks, last week 25c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 23%c, week be- 
fore 24c; spring chickens, last week 33c, 
week before 32c, 

LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $17.04, week be- 
fore $16.47. Chicago—Last week $15.75, 
week before $15.58. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots, 


The Week’s Markets 

































































CATTLE 
~ 
4 
m oO 
3 to | 3 
a} 8|é 
& CI 
6 | 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...... ene | 9.58]10.20! 9.12 
WOOK DREOPS vctee026. 9.60) 9.95) 9.20 
Good— 
Last week ....e...+.-.| 8.78] 9.62] 8.38 
Week before ...e..+..| 8.85) 9.55) 8.3 
Medium— | 
Last Week eseseveecess| 7-80) 8.50] 7.28 
Week before ......-..| 7.80 8,88) 7.13 
mmon— 
Last week peeseweseey Shel 100) bine 
Week before ......... 6.43) 7.00) 5.75 
Light weight beef steers } 
(1,100 lbs. down)— | | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...cccccccce) 9-88'10.50! 9.68 
Week before .....eeee} 9.63/10.33| 9.80 
Medium and good— 
LMBt WEEK 2. cv scene eee} 8.50) 9.19] 8.22 
Week before .........] 8.47 8.94| 8.16 
Common— | 
Last week ....cceesess| 6.50! 6.88] 6.00 
Week before ..ceeee.-| 6.50] _ 6.09 
Butcher cattlh— | 
Heifers— | 
Last week ...ccccccece} 845| 9.12| 8.00 
Week before .........| 8.13) 8.88) 7.80 
Cows | | 
Last week ......eecee.}| 6.40] 7.25! 6.08 
Week before ..... ecco} 5.93] 7.00] 6.38 
Bulls— | | 
Last week ......... ..-| 5.82] 6.75] 5.48 
Week before ......... 5.88| 6.65| 5.88 
Canners and cutters— | 
_. 2a 3.78! 4.05] 3.50 
Week before ......... 3.45| 3.50] 3.05 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Last week ......... eoet 2.55| 7.58] 7.55 
Week before ......... 7.55! 7.50) 7.30 
Cows and heifers— — 
Sh, TE -+-| 5.00) 5.00) 5.00 
WORK. DOLOPC .iccs0c0%s 5.00) 4.94! 4.69 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | 
Ot TRE: 5s cies scenes 5 
Week before ......00. | 3! 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week ne Cae eee | 
Week before ...cccee. 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
OE WEAK sss iscdees 
Week before ......... 2.75|13.33) 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Last week ............ ee 12.88/12.92 
Wook Before o.séécessscles - + -[13.38/13.20 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs, 
up— | 
Last week ..... cocccee] Ste! O86) 9.50 
Week before ....... -|10.00 10.05/10.1 3 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week ...... ovcsineleese e{LQ@N2. 76 
WOOK  DSTINO a swisesceliecex 13.33]13.88 
Stock pigs— 
RM TORK nicdasebachaelacabeiece oe 12.88 
Week before ........./12.50].....| 13.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), ] 
medium to prime— | 
Last week ............|/13.38/13.62/13.50 
Week before ......... 13.13/13.50/13.20 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
Last week ............{/10.88/10.75/10.00 
Week before ....7! .../10.63/10.88) 9.88 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week cresseeeeee 10D 11.38/10.50 
eek before ......... 10.38/11.38/10.38 
meee medium to choice—| | 
wast week ............| 5.88] 6.55) 5.75 
Week before ......... | 5.55 HH 5.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














Kansas City 
hicago 














Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
CTEOOK  coevess - 13.50) 2 
Week before ..... 





















































Timothy, No. 1— | | 
La. ey Oe RRs or re 
° WOOK DALOPG  fiiikedccecles-ccclece sete 
Alfalfa, choice— | | 
Last week ..,0..+00e++|20.00|19.75| 
Week before ......00- |16.00'19.75| 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | | 
EEE WOOK 55:0 rke bed 117.50/18.50] 
Week before ......... 115.50) 13.50} 
Alfalfa, standard— | | 
SME OG viccoscaee -» -/16.50!16.25 
i ee, /13.50]16.26| 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | 
a 115.00/13.75 
Week hefore ......... 11.50/13.75} 
Oat straw— | | | 
EMR WEEK: cicévcces e--| 8.50| 6.25/12.50 
Week before ......... | 8.50) 8.50/11.25 
GRAIN 
be} n 
|| |at2 
| Q ° 
|} ig] ¢)] 3 
l'ei/e&l 6/8 
| 5 
2) ° % A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | t 
Last week ....! .86 83 .88 31 
Week hefore 86%! .833%4! .891%4' .80% 
Corn, No. 3Y— °: | | | | 
Last week .| 84%) .82%). «| 79% 
Week before B5%| 83 |... | .79% 
Corn, No, 4Y¥— 
Last week , | 82%) .8 leew awe .78 
Week before ..| .82%!) .82 |...... 77% 
Oats— | | 
Last week ....{ .42 |{ .40%|......] 37 
Week before .. .45 5 ee | 39% 
Barley— | 
Last week ....| .70%%| | 
Week before ..| .72 | 
Rye— 
Last week 11.04% ! ) 
Week before - 1.08% | | | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week . + (1.387% /1.3346/1.84 {1.30 
Week before ../1.44%/1.36%4|1.374%4/1.34 
FEEDS 
* VA 5-4 
eo] = | S | zt 
“4 oO =< (= 
5! a|/aelsig 
ot $| ¢|/ ale 
B a ein = 
= } =} @o 
3!'ui8/a|8 
Bran— | | 
Last week... ./24.38/21.25)21.25)28.00) 
Week before. .|25.50|21.75)|22.50/28.00] 
Shorts— | 
Last week..../25.25|25.00!22.75/35.00] 
Week before. .|26.25/25.50|23.75/35.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....|31.00[.....|..00. 128.00 
Week before. .|29.50)..... eae |26.00 
Linseed meal— | 
Last week..../48.50/ 47.00 
Week before. -|49.75].. See 
Cottonseed meal | | 
(41 per cent)) | 
Last week..../37.00] 
Week before. ./37.00! 
Tankage— 
LAG WGI. 6cs les cee 70.00)...../75.00/70.00 
Week before..|..... {70.00]..... 75.00|70.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week....|..... | Solea anew oiee eae 33.75 
Week before..|...  |..... ee ae 33.75 








~*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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x 2) 
= w = 
3S o ® 
>| gy | 3d 
e} ee | ss 
b 
&)| os | ae 
British sterling ex- | a iia aire 
change— | | 
TOBE WEEK wave ccc 1$4.867 |$4.863 99.9 
WOE UOTOTO 26s acleowcecd | 4.865 99.9 
French franc— 
Last week ....... 193 | -02833] 14.7 
__Week before ..... ol 0277 14.4 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1956, 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 4% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%ce, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.8c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 7T4e, 
oats 38c, wheat $1.21. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
July were 6,050,000 pounds, as compared 
with 9,656,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 4,499,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
fourth week in July were 6,621,000 pounds, 
as compared with 7,912,000 pounds the 
week before and 10,557,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
July were 6,317,000 bushels, as compared 
with 6,268,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,235,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the fourth 


week in July were 83,000 bushels, as 
compared with 222,000 bushels for the 


52,000 bushels for the 
Exports of oats for 


week before and 
Same week last year. 








els the week before and 1,075,000 b 
for the same week last year. { 


. ° ee 
Live Stock Receipts and P 

Hog prices are 90 per cent of the te, 
year average, as contrasted with 77 
cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for g 
and 101 per cent for lambs, 

The following table gives data ag 
percentage of ten-year average for De 
ceipts and prices as they have prey 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week is compared with the ten- 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


















































THOGS 
3s | 33 
80/23 i 
2%) BF 
$2) 38 
a5) os 
GOlMS 
Deh Pe ya men Re 80 85 
June 18 to 24 .... ee 73 15 
June 25 to July 1........ 72 19 
ee Se re: 78 19 
A ee i ae en ‘pa 72 17 
July 14 to Zt i... ce panes 85 90 
SGUY 22 00 BB vccsvstconas 92 88 
July 30 to August 5...... 104 95 
tCATTLE 
ame LE GO Se occse bea sees 121; 118 : 
June 18 to 24... ooo] 102] 111] om 
June 25 to July Te 113) 122 
SO 21 odsvecedes 120} 130) & 
A ae Sarre 125) 141 
omy 14 tO BL. ccces tee 89; 106 bs 
ES LE ROE o's bosenée ono 94] 109) % 
July 30 to August 5...... 96] 87] @ 
*SHEEP 
SOMO 11-4087 iccsccccsces| 2 Ee 
JUGO 15 £0 Sb 4 oe56 bape 81) 105 
June 25 to July 1........| 109] 107 4 
Wee BAO © sccthviecces 85 93] 7 
JULY 8 to 16 wcccvcecevee| 100] 10%Ruee 
AGE BOAO OG ov cecceeccnas 82 95 5 
SU eo NO BS keds es vere 109} 110 
Juty 30 to August 5...... 97 7) i 
*LAMBS 
SURG 21 10 29 cccccccess ¥ 128| 132) 1% 
JUNG 18 40 FE oc 6c ees ace 81} 105 it 
June 26 to:July 1...«.c..) 100: 10% 
Je 2 00 38 access joelea 85] 93) 1 
Jay B10 86 vecccte ren 100} 107; 
July 14 to 21 eaed 82 95) 
ee re eoeee} 109) 110) 16 
July 30 to August 6..... P 97 97| 1 











*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
t+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 

seven markets. : 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 





THE PROPER TIME TO CASTRATE 
PIGS 


A study of the best time to castrate 
pigs has been made by the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station. Comparisons were made 
between performing this operation at 
birth and at four or five weeks of 
Common practice has been to delay cas, 
tration untikapproximately weaning time 
or later. It has often meant that vat- 
cination to prevent cholera, castrating 
and weaning were done near the sameé 
time. Experience has shown that these 
three operations can not be satisfactorily 
carried on at the same period. 

Three different groups of pigs have 
been tested. The average results show 
a slightly higher death 
weeks of age among those castrated at 
birth than those at four or five weeks of 
age. The difference is not large enough, 
however, to indicate any real significance, 
The claim has often been advanced that 
early castration retarded growth. Care 
ful checks and weighings were made t 
learn the truth in this matter. Perform 
ing the operation at birth or at four oF 
five weeks does not cause a_ noticeable 
check in the growth of the pig. Commen 
experience as well as experimental work 
has shown that castration at weanitg 
time or later is something of a shock and 
this and the longer time required for 
healing does cause a considerable check 
in growth. Earlier performance of t 
operation, whether at birth or 4& © 
weeks later, merits consideration by thé 
great bulk of hog raisers. } 





TO SHOW CHANGES IN FARMING , 
The Department of Agriculture at the 


Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadel 
phia has an exhibit showing the changet 
in farming practice and products sine 
1776. The farm management exhibit de 
picts the agricultural practice on an ease 
ern Pennsylvania farm at three periods 
1800, 1860 and today. A plat of the farm 
showing the various crops in each oft 
periods is shown. The tools used, 
methods of harvest and storage and 
keting, offer remarkable contrasts. 

The Bureau of Dairying shows the proge 
ress made in the last fifty years. By 
pictures the champion cows from 1876 to 
1926 are shown. This fifty-year 
covers the birth of the milking machine 
and silo, the Babcock test and th 
tank transportation. These fifty yea® 
have brought the breed associations, ce 
tified milk, pasteurization, cow te 
associations and the T. B. eradicatio® 
movement. 





TRY TO FIND OUT 


“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
the judge. 


Among the prisoners was an ri 
aa 


“Faith, an’ that’s yer honor’s “& 


tess. 


loss until seven: 
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Hay is a fair crop. Corn doing 
A few good rains will make 
Prospects for much wheat 
Pigs doing finely.—Monroe 


1OWA 


» Southern—U nion County, 
eshing is about half done. Oats and 
wheat are making good yields. The grain 
of fair quality. Some wheat has been 
Bold at $1.25 to $1.50. What timothy has 

n cut for seed is making fair yields, 
‘while the price per bushel is very low, be- 
nw around $2 to $2.25. The prospect for a 
fern crop is the best ever, but rain is 
Ppeeded. Se cond crop clover is doing well 
eS the dry weather. Pastures 


this year. 
fairly well. 
a big crop. 
to be sown. 
Newton, 
Central—Hamilton County, Aug. 6— 
Threshing is under way and making very 
rapid progress. Oats are turning out bet- 
ter than first expected, yielding from 30 
to 50 bushels. Wheat is also better. Re- 
cent rains have wonderfully helped the 
corn. Alfalfa doing fairly well. Early 
drying up for the lack of moisture. potatoes good, but the late ones are stunt- 
trees are bearing a bumper crop of ed. Pastures are still short. Livestock 
fruit but apples are not so plentiful. Early is doing well. Encouraging reports are 
potatoes are making an average crop.— being received from the fair circuits. 
Yernon Rayl. Roads good.—Lacey Darnell. 
“$outhwestern—Montgomery County, Aug. Northern—Butler County, Aug. 6—Had 
f—Hot, dry weather the past fortnight | a good rain last week, Corn surely is 
has made a dent in the corn crop and growing and putting out ears. Threshing 
‘where the showers missed it is in a very has started. Oats average from 30 to 50 
gerious state of want. Threshing has pro- bushels per acre, but they are light. 





Aug. 6—Our 
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gressed during the dry weather and the Pastures dry and short. About an aver- 
yeturns vary more than usual, with good age crop of potatoes.—Geo. Mayer. 

Pquality grade in every grain. There are Central—Webster County, Aug. 6— 
gome indications of a clover seed crop On | Threshing in full swing. The average 





gome farms.—Arthur Nelson. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 6— 
Almost a whole week of rain, beginning 
Tuesday of last week and lasting until 
Monday of this week, delayed threshing 
‘and damaged the grain, as it was so short 
the shocks did not stand well. Most of the 
Pmachines are starting now, but grain is 
still damp. The northeast part of the 
county was visited by a damaging hail 
Pstorm, also the north with a heavy wind 
ftorm since my last report. This is the 


yield of oats is from 25 to 40 bushels per 
acre, and of fairly good quality. Local 
showers and a very bad hail storm thru 
the southwest part of the county on the 
27th of July, which ruined some corn 
fields completely. Outside of that district 
corn is two weeks late and suffering for 
lack of moisture. Unless it rains soon 
the chances for corn are slim.—Oscar 
Peterson. 

Southern—Lucas County, Aug. 6—Har- 
vest is practically over. Threshing is in 

















‘third year that section has had hail. Corn full swing. No wheat in this locality. 
mostly all tasseled and earing, but fields Oats came from the binders badly tangled 
"are very spotted, not an even height, some as they were very rank and blew down, 







amma | re aa 


‘fall and in a few rods only about half as ripening in a day or so, but they are 
high. Some will not make anything bright. Fields are being rapidly taken 
where it’s been so wet. Second crop of care of, either threshed or stacked. Corn 
glover being put up now; a little heavier is standing the weather very well. Pas- 
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than the first crop. Pastures coming on 
gince the rain. Much mixed infection in 


tures are getting short. Considerable 
timothy cut for seed. Early potato yield 






hogs, with many going to market now. is light. Other garden truck in abun- 
Had a big crop of blackberries. Lots of dance. Plenty of old corn to go around, 





apples now. Wish some of our neighbor- 
ing counties which have none could have 


but holders can not be induced to loosen 
up.—D. E. Fight. 











FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








ILLINOIS 

West-Central—Hancock County, Aug. 6 
—The weather has been pretty good for 
the corn. Several good showers lately. 
Corn is tasseling and silking now; it looks 
pretty good, but is about two or three 
weeks behind. Threshing is in full swing. 
Some of the grain is turning out pretty 
well; some is pretty poor. Potatoes are 
pretty good.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Eastern—Champaign County, Aug. 6— 
We had one and one-half to three inches 
of rain July 31 and August 1. Most grain 
too wet to thresh. Most of the corn is 
standing straight. Pastures doing finely. 
More wheat will be sown than last fall. 
Farmers selling very little new corn, 
New corn at 73 to 74 cents.—A. M. Gale. 

Central—Montgomery County, Aug. 
Very dry; corn firing badly. Threshing in 
full swing. Oats rather light on account 
of rust. Wheat better than expected and 
good grede. Pastures dry. Feeding must 
commence soon. Farmers and the real 
laborers are busy.—John F. Brown. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Aug. 6— 
Weather hot. Had a fine rain July 30. 
Everybody threshing. Looks like a big 
corn crop. The highest yield of oats so 
far is 64 bushels per acre. Wheat, 
bushels per acre. The general run of 
wheat is from 15 to 37 bushels per acre. 
The hottest weather to thresh 7 ever saw. 
—Elmer Varner. 


rc 
oo 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Harrison County, 
—Hot and dry. Everything needing rain. 
Corn being cut short. Pastures drying 
up fast. Threshing being done. Oats are 
making 25 to 30 bushels. Rust and hot 
sun lightened them. Stock doing only 
fair. Flies are very bad on stock. It 
rains in patches and streaks; a little 
cooler today. Eggs are 22 cents, heavy 
hens 19 cents, Leghorns 17 cents, springs 
20 to 25 cents, cream 34 cents.—S. Mere- 
dith. 


Aug. 6 





NEBRASKA 
Central—Platte County, Aug. 
was exceptionally good, yielding 


5—Wheat 
20 to 40 











threshing goes. Wheat yields ran from 
5 to 25 bushels; average about 12 to 15 
bushels. Oats ran from 5 to 20 bushels; 
average about 10 to 12 bushels. A very 
light quality, too. As there have only 
been a few light, scattered showers, the 
corn is very badly fired and the yield is 
bound to be light even if we have rain 
soon.—Charles M. Turner. 





MINNESOTA 


Southern—Martin County, July 30—Has 
been very dry here all summer. Weather 
observer near our county-seat, Fairmont, 
reports that we received as much rain in 
June, 1925, as we have received altogether 
this year since the first of January. Have 
had a good rain two days this week, and 
things are looking better now. Some oats 
threshed,. yield from 25 to 40 bushels, 
Corn damaged from 10 to 25 per cent by 
drouth. The recent rains will help corn 
fill, but the ears will be very short. Eggs 
23 cents, butterfat 46 cents, oats 35 cents, 
corn 65 to 70 cents,—M. H. Silcox. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, Aug. 5 
—102 degrees in the shade today. Hada 
light shower on July 21 and a light one 
on the 3ist, but since then the tempera- 
ture has soared, Hot wind today. It is 
wonderful how the corn has stood the 
test, but the heat is grinding it every day 





now. Pastures about gone. Hay one- 
half crop. Third cutting of alfalfa will 
not be made; too short, unless it sets in 


and rains. Some hogs going to market. 
No cattle on feed, Close around here; 
some farther west. Wheat $1.22, yellow 
corn 80 cents, white corn 75 cents, eggs 23 
cents, heavy hens 18 cents, broilers 23 
cents.—F. D. E. 





CAUSE OF FARM FIRES 
Lightning ranks first as a cause of farm 
fires. The percentage of fires caused by 
lightning is higher on the farms than in 
the cities of the United States. This is 
partly due to the type of buildings and 
partly to a wider use of conductors. A 





























RATE some; going to waste here. Certified seed Eastern—Clinton Coanty, Aug. 6—The bushels per acre. Oats were poor, only properly rodded building is practically 
potatoes good. Home seed making noth- threshing is well under. way here since froni 10 to 25 bushels on the average. Pas- immune to damage from lightning. The 
ing, and not many late potatoes.—John L. the heavy rains have ceased. Winter tures are bare and corn is badly hurt by second greatest cause of farm fires is de- 

castrate } Herman. wheat yielding well, but other grain is drouth, as the July rainfall was less than fective chimneys. They cause 12 per cent 

nsin exe Southern—Ringgola County, Aug. 6—It rather light and below average yield. Corn two-thirds of normal, Prices: Wheat of the fire losses. Sparks on the roof 
re made is dry and dusty. Threshing three-fourths is practically all silked and looks fine ex- $1.21, corn 75 cents, oats 40 cents, cayse 7 per cent of American farm fires, 
tion a Bdone. Oats are weighing 18 to 32 pounds cept some fields which the wind has lev- hogs $8 to $12, eggs 21 cents.—Albert Improper use or carelessness with match- 
of age, rf bushel and measuring 15 to 35 bushels eled. Fruit is plentiful, gardens good and Miksch. es follow in importance. Mpontaneous 
lay cS, Bper acre. Some timothy yielding nine pastures nice and green, helping out the Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 2 combustion is fifth in causes of farm 

- oa bushels per acre. Very little wheat here milk cows and hogs.—Fred Schepers. —Threshing is done as far as the shock fires. 
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RATE 8c PER WORD 7" 
e vcharee cor ry 


+ ‘Advertising orders 
this offic: 


Look for what you need 
Re Sell what you wish —— these columns 


ment and each initial ¢D ie Coon 
um! 
ro for a mintmum of twenty, werds. Remitten a Y 


Sener. vaht dave bol revdate t oui 
‘or a . 
‘When writing your wiyartinament at give full details, on 





NAME AND ADDRESS 7 
part of the adv. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 











FARM LANDS 











HELP WANTED 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 








KANSAS _ 


























No. Words No. insertions 
1 2 4 

20 oo. ccccceesceses + {$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
sb eeeden «bese > 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Cl — ene eee] 1.76 | 3.62 .28 | 7.04 
Mes see cecscsnsenc] Bee tee | Bes | Bee 
Mes cv'o0 sepesrccoes 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
TE hes veschecces rom 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
Dr sdisecceescccccecss Meee | Bae 1 Bae | Bae 
i lesese joseeans eeeee| 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
DENG s ss0s0 bn oKeee 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
er Ss ee 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
nhs épassce aad 2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 

No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


MUNICIPAL Bonds are secured by tax 
liens that take precedence over any 
mortgage or other claim. They are the 
acme of safety. Write for our current 
list. James A. Cummins & Co., Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines. 
WRITS for our list of well protected | in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. _ 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. cent, See ae 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
er cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
ldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. Wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66 Ja 
+ GERMAN police pups—Female, pedigree, 
beautiful silver gray. Good breeding. 
Gentle for children. Will be good protec- 
tion for chicken house. Dr. Herbert F, 
Jones, Sidney, Illinois, 
BEAUTIFUL litter of German police pups 
from prizewinning stock, males or fe- 
mules, $25.00 each, Pedigrees furnished. 
Bloemendaal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 
SHEPHDPRD (police) puppies out of a 
grandson of Etzel Von Der Ettersburg 
(Cc pasapion) 327926. Males $25.00, females 
$15. 00. H. A. Nerdig, B Buffalo Cente r, ta. 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed Police pups, wolf 

gray; males, $20; females, $15; from 
extra good watch and stock parentage. 
Roy C Canady, Adaza, Iowa, 









































POLICE puppies; 
pepers furnished; 
$3 


championship strain; 


big, healthy puppies; 





to $40 apiece. Henry Griesel, Bur- 
lington, Iowa. a aw 
BLACK and tan Toy Terriers; males, 


$10; females, $5. Jas. Manning Walker, 
Avoca, Iowa, Box, 208. 


HUNDRED hunting hounds; 





buy early; 











Kaskaskennels, Fw- 22, Her- 
riche m. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San ,Joa- 


quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room i4, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


CANADA Te eR 
improved half section in 
70 miles from 








FOR quick sale; 
Canada wheat Gistrict; 
Winnipeg; 200 acres alee cultivation; 
will sacrifice; terms. Write owner, J. 
Swanson, Marchwell, Sask., Canada. 
eo BEORGIA sana ht Muceeen 
FARMS for sale; wonderful opportuni- 
ties; southern Georgia farm lands. Write 
for complete information. Chamber Com- 
merce, Quitman, Georgia. 
ILLINOIS 
QUARTER SECTION of improved land in 
fine grain country. Three miles from 
town. Bust be sold to settle estate. Well 
worth the money. Write Harold Rams- 
burg, » Trustee, Thawville, Tilinois, 
350 ACRE stock and grain farm, one mile 








from town, hard road; fine improve- 

ments. Twenty acre orchard. Horace 
Ott, Knoxville, [llinois. 
1OWA 





TOR SALE—206 acre stock and grain 

farm on graveled road, close to Clinton, 
Iowa. Make good dairy farm. Box 61, 
R. R. No, 3, Lyons, Iowa. 


CHOICE Iowa farm homes near a college 





town; finest educational advantages; 
ideal community; rich well improved 
land. Prices reasonable. Write A. G. 


Bauder, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





A GOOD “proposition —Improved 480 acres 

Seward county, Kansas; good stock 
ranch; 100 acres tillable; plenty water; 
three miles from town; $12 per acre; $2,360 
will handle. Byrn Real Hstate Agency, 
Winchester, Kan. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 








MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE—Very beautiful and attrac- 

tive 164-acre farm located one-half mile 
north of Ostrander, Minn., and nine miles 
from Jowa line. Land is very good, all 
level and well kept up with a lot of seed- 
ing having been put in, Buildings con- 
sist of seven-room living house, very large 
barn, granary, corn crib, two machine 
shops (one two stories), chicken house 
and instrument shop. There is a wind- 
mill with a large cement foundation about 
the pump. Creamery located at south end 
of farm so that buttermilk can be run 
down in pipes_for hogs if desirable. Beau- 
tiful large lawn with evergreen trees and 
maple trees around the lot where build- 
ings are. Immediate sale desired for pur- 
pose of settling an estate. Possession can 
be had September 1. By driving up to 
look the place over, you will note the 
beautiful and very good crops, which 
speaks for good, rich soil. Write owner, 
Mrs. Anna Olson, 730 First St., N. W., 
Rochester, Minn, 
FARMS for sale—Stevens county, Minne- 

sota corn land, Have several farms 
taken under foreclosure, Liberal terms; 
will carry back second mortgage or de- 
ferred payments at 4 per cent interest. 
Alfred O. Clave, Morris, Minn. 
GOOD 80 farm cheap. Central Minnesota. 

Running water in timbered pasture. 
$5,000.00. Improvements worth $6,000.00. 
Terms. H, Gerber, Long Prairie, Minne- 
sota, 











MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 
Nerth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oreyon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Chea round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets, Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


FARMS for sale—Send for free list of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin farms, J. 


Stiever, Dept. S, Wabasha, Minn. _ 
MISSOURI EE Roma ds 
WANTHD—A farm within 125° miles of 
Kansas City. Must be well located and 
good soil. Have to exchange improved 
half section in Central North Dakota. 
Good black soil all in crop, all level land, 

















close to town. State full particulars in 
pa letter. Box 63, care of Wallaces’ 
farmer, 

FOR SALE—Good 240-acre grain and 
stock farm; well improved; price rea- 

sonable. For particulars write, Frank 

Long, New Cambria, Mo. 





NEBRASKA ae. 

A GOOD improved farm where crops have 
harvested for seventy years. One mile 
from town. H. S. Westbrook, Dunbar, 
Nebraska. 








WASHINGTON ner 

FARMERS planning a change of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 





in eastern Jashington and _ northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 


and winters not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, “‘A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
I.umber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
- FARMS FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—All kinds of farms, s, direct 
from owners, Aliso, what have you for 
sale? Call or write your wants. J. F. 
Delong, Lamberton, Minn. 
FARM WANTED 
GOOD farmer with first-class equipment 
wants to rent good stock farm on shares. 
Zest of references. Box 100, Care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
TO RENT—Good lfowa farm of 320 acres 
or more, in good fertility. Excellent 
references. State terms.* Box X, care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED--TENANT 
WANTED—First class tenant farmer with 

help and equipment to handle well im- 
proved 400 acre tarm in Pipestone county, 
Minnesota, on shares. Send applications 
and recommendations to Henry H. Nel- 

son, Sibley, Iowa. 


POSITION WANTED 


























AN ELDERLY lady would like home in 
country for services and companion- 
ship. ‘Small compensation. Mrs. Cora 


Smith, Bagley, Iowa. 








WANTED—A man with car who can put 
in full time, to represent Wallaces’ 
Farmer in fowa. Interesting proposition 
to a man who is willing to work. Write, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


oe SUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS 


12 fancy high grade heit- 











ers, 8 weeks old; the heavy ae 
kind; $20.00 each, shipped C. O. D., Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 Jame s, St. Paul, Minn, 








GUERNSBY Heifers—12 to 18 months old, 

extra good high grade, from large heavy 
producing cows by registered bull; some 
bred. Price $65 to $90. F. H. Logsdon, 
Ames, Iowa. = 
SEVERAL Guernsey heifer calves, prac- 

tically pure, from heavy, rich milkers, 
five to twelve weeks old. Edgewood Dairy 
Farms, Whitewater, WwW is. 


___GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS _ 
FOR SALE—65 head of Guernseys and 
Holstein cows and heifers. All to fresh- 
en this fall. T. B. tested. Arthur J. 
Green, Stacyville, Iowa. ; 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service, Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Iowa. i ee i. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers and fresh cows, fall cows and heif- 
ers, at reasonable prices; [. tested. 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn, 




















___. HOLSTEINS AND BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—Registered Holstein cattle 

and registered. Belgian horses. One or 
2 saneen, Norris Land Co., Glenwood, 
Minn, 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition, Steph- 
en A. Carr, Collins, Towa. 
JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS 
14 GRADE Jersey and Guernsey cows for 
sale; tested for milk and butter pro- 
duction; T. B. tested. Box 112, care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
SHORTHORNS 
21 REGISTERED Shorthorns, 10c Ib. or 
5 cows 8c, 4 heifers 10c, yearling bull 
9c, 4 bulls, 3 heifers 10 months old lic, 3 
bulls, 1 heifer calf 15¢c lb. Melvin Camp- 




















bell, Giltner, - Nebr aska. 
FOR SALE — Four- -year-old Shorthorn 
bull; from Dubes & Ihlson prize win- 


ning herd; will trade for his equal. Dall- 


stead Farm, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY ior 
WEIDER TRACTOR—New engine radia- 
tor never used, rest like new, $400; 4 
bottom disk plow, $75. Fourteen inch en- 
silage cutter self-feed blower pipe, 3 set 
knives $75.00. 18 disk tandem disk $100, 

eo Campbell, Giltner, Nebraska, 
ENSILAGE cutter; new Internaltional 
Type “B’ for sale; no demand in this 
territory. Write, F. C. Jones, Coon Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 
RICH man’s cosa harvester, poor man’s 
aeene gees $25. with bundle tying at- 
tachment. ree catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, | 


INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE 











Kan. 





Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
fast Washington St., Bloomington, m. 


HONEY AND _QUEENS — 
CLOVER 





and basswood mixed, of the fin- 


est juality. Write for prices. Queens 
75e each, any number. Peter Tangen, 
Ossian, Towa. 





LUMBER 
FARMERS can save $100 on carload of 
lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 
1465, Tacoma, Wash _ 
PHOTO FINISHERS 
TRIAL Offer—One film developed, six 
prints, free enlargement, 25 cents silver, 
Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. I, Water- 














loo, Towa. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 


ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list.’ 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equi 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 
APRIL hatched Single Comb White Teg: 























AA, 





horn cockerels; Ferris’ best egg s 4 
$10 for eight; disease-free flock. Mrs, ¢, 
D. Carlgon, White Wate ry Mont. 





FOR SALB—About 100 White Leghorm: 

hens from well culled flock; $1 each if 
taken before August 20. Fred Urbatsch, 
Plymouth, Iowa, 

Wullaces’ Farmer classified ads pu 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way, 


BABY CHICKS 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 

half price. Thousands:of eight week olf 
pullets. Also baby chicks and @ 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat 
alog and special price bulletin free, [| 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

CHICKS C. O. D. White, Brown, B 
Leghorns; Anconas 100 $8.50; R 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcag, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, EB 

gin, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUYING alfalfa sced from us assures you 

genuine Grimm of high quality produced 
on state registered fields. Fancy grade, 
state certified, 99 per cent or more pure, 
40c pound; No. 1 grade, 98 per cent or 
more pure, 35c pound; No. 2 grade, con 
taining 10 to 20 per cent sweet clover, 2%e¢ 
pound, All seed scarified and recleaned, 
Free somples. Order from this ad. Freight 
prepaid on 500 pound club orders. N. D 
Grimm — Association, State College, 
Fargo, N. D. A co-operative organization. 
ALFAL FA seed; purity, 96 per cent; $6.50 

per bu. Searified white sweet clove; 
purity, 96 per cent; $4.20. Bargain prices 
red clover, alsike, timothy, ete. ] 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed 
Co., Salina, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, 0 
per bu.; scarified sweet clover, 95 
cent pure, $5; also red clover and alst 
Bags free. George Bowman, Concordia, 

Kansas. 


(FOR SALE—lIobred,_ the 
wheat. Does not winter kill. Plant only 
the best. Also have Rosen rye. Roy A 
Wood, Moorhead, Iowa. 
BLACK HILLS hardy Grimm and No, % 
alfalfa seed. Also feeder lambs for 
sale. Sam H. ae 5 Newell, 8. D. 
RUST. proof Kanred and Turkey Red 
Wieat, cleaned and graded $8.00 b 
Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Nebraska. 
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T. B. REACTOR PERCENTAGES 

For June, Iowa led in tuberculin testing 
of cattle with 102,964 head. There were 

760 reactors or about 24% per cent. Wis+ 
to was second in number tested 
76,816. Tess than 2 per cent of these 
showed tuberculosis present. 

Minnesota tested over 70,000 head and 
found less than 1 per cent infection. 

Illinois was fourth in number tes 
69,514, and had almost 10 per cent of 
these reactors. New York state found } 
over 8 per cent of the 61,680 tested had 
the disease. 

Michigan leads the northern states in 


the number of accredited counties 
Towa is second with 19 and North Dakott 
third with 14. Kansas has 13 cleat 


counties, These four states have mor 
than one-third the accredited counties in 
the United States, 78 out of 198. 


RECORD CATTLE - SLAUGHTERING 

More cattle and calves were slaugh 
tered during the first six months of 1926 
in the federally inspected packing houses 
than in the first half of any previous 
year. While this does not necess@ 
mean a record total beef production be 
cause of the possibility of the average 
weight being less, it does mean that 
supply was extreme ly abundant. Be- 
cause of the extremely large supply, cat 
tle feeders have not found fattening cat 
tle a very profitable enterprise. . 





INFORMATION WANTED 
Sweet Young Thing: ‘That horse 
very strong and powerful. ye 
Farmer: ‘Les, ma’am; he is.” 
Sweet Young Thing: “How many horse 
power is he?” 



















WHY, SONNY 
Little Willie: ‘Pass me the butter.” 
Mother (reproachfully): “if what 
lie?” 
“If you can reach it.” 
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1 alsike, @ Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
ncordia, @ Feb.18—-Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
winter SPOTTED POLANDS 
ant only Sep. 10—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Roy A. Sep. 20—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
at 2—F. B. Mathais, Clarion, Iowa. 
1 No. et. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 
Fy Oct, 7—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 
D Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
— Oct. 14—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
ted Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Lowa. 
yb Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, lowa. 
ca. Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
——— ~ se &  Hesand. Hartley, Iowa. 
- 2—T. 3 ayden, Creston, Iowa. 
GES Oct, 20—Iernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 25—Johnson Bros., Goodell, dowa, 
) testing Sale at Kanawha, Iowa. 
re were Nov. 1—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, Ia. 
nt. Wise § Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
tested § eb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
»f these = 
ead and ® ° : 
ad a’ | Special Notice to Advertisers 
tested, Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
nt of tinue advertisements already running must have 
ce Dotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
e fo later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
ited Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
also applies to advertisements requiring clase 
: in Meation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
tates % the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
ties—27. can be made after pages are made up. New 
Dakota severtisements, however, can usually be inserted tf 
3 clean feaived as late as Monday morning of the week 01 d 
ve more 
inties in 
Field Notes 
=RING FILLMAN’S TAMWORTHS 
slaugh= Fred has fifty as uniform quality pigs 
of 1996 4 will be found in any herd. They are. 
, houses § Sired by Rose Hill Anchor IX, grand 
previous Mlampion at Des Moines, 1925, as senior 
essa Yearling, He was also seven times junior 
tion be- Champion in 1924. Fred owns Seven Oaks 
average Proud lady, the grand champion sow at 
. the Des Moines in 1925. The writer recently 
that * Saw four of her litter consistently win- 
nt. Ning in very strong competition. There 
ply, cat- are others equally as good on the farm, 
ing cat § Md we suggest that any interested in 
5 is breed do not fail to write Fred J. 
Iman, at Dexter, Iowa.—Guy L. Bush, 
Adv, 
> 
‘ WESSEL’S POLANDS 
‘ge looks 
fi Of the many herds visited by the writer 
‘w impress one as that of H. A. Wessel 
ny horse Son, who live just a few miles south of 
reston, lowa. This herd contains a very 
ys bunch of pigs, in which are more 


tter.” 
at, 





|WALLACES’ FARMER, August, 13, 1926 


(25) - 1075 














Bs the atmosphere is so thin and attenuated SHORTHORNS. 
- DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK there that no heat can be stored by the 
HEREFORDS FIELDMEN sun’s light rays. Lucerne Farm Offers 
sain But the light rays of the sun are really Chotce Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 


Oct. 18, 19 and 20—C. G. Cochran & Sons, 
Hays City, Kan. 
HOLSTEINS 
= E . B t 
_ <ibieees Coe mn "Hol st ere, Jo coders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 8—McKinley Bros. « Sons, Melrose, 


Jowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
i—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Jowa. 
4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
t. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. 
lowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 


Oct. 


lowa. ; 
Oct. 2;—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Sept. 30—Big Four Farm:, Brooklyn, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 

Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Aitoona, lowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 2i—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—-Jay Brooker, Forest City, lowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 

2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, fa. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 


F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


lowa. 

Oct. 9—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 

Oct, 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Oct, 12—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa, 

Oct. 183—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, la. 

- 14—D. B. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
owa. 

Oct.14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


is; 
Oct. 15—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia, 
Get. 26—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 
Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, I. 
an. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
lan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan,21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
os 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
owa. 
“4 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
eb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 




















boar prospects than we have seen 
= Ste Poland herd to date. The Play 
of, litter farrowed by The Robber sow, 
Wo n mentioned by member breeders, are 

rthy of all their comment. We suggest 
‘Mat the skeptical go view them for-them- 
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FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















selves. Ten such uniform pigs all out- 
standing will possibly not be duplicated 
for a long time. Those needing or antici- 
pating the need of a good herd boar 
should plan to visit this firm. You will 
find them ready to’ show you around.— 
Guy %. Bush, Adv, 





SUN SPOTS AND RADIO RECEPTION 


As is well known, the sun goes thru an 
eleven-year cycle of sun spots. This phe- 
nomenon thas been observed for several 
centuries and while there is also a major 
eycle, the minor eleven-year cycle seems 
to be pretty well proved by the observa- 
tions of many generations of investi- 
gators, 

The sun, according to the latest re- 
searches, ig composed of a molten inte- 
rior and aaseous envelope, This gaseous 
envelope, composed of heated gases, much 
hotter than anything we have here on 
earth, is not a uniform envelope at all 
times, but occasionally rifts appear in jt, 
which, seen thru a powerful enough tele- 
scope, have the appearance of dark holes. 
They are, in fact, vortexes of swirling 
gases and volatilized metals, making it 
possible for us to see the underlying sur- 
face of the sun’s sphere. These holes ate 
called sun spots, and can be observed at 
the present time with the naked eye, by 
using darkened glasees. 

The sun itself is known to be a variable 
star; that is, it does not give out the 
same heat at all times. At periodical 
times it gives off abeut 3 per cent more 
heat than at other ihmes: thus, at the 
maximum of the sun spot cycle the earth 
receives more heat than at the minimum 
cycle. We are now approaching the max- 
imum of the cycle, and 1928 will witness 
such a maximum. In about 1923 there 
will be a minimum. 

One would at first think that when the 
sun sends us more heat, ‘t would be hot- 
ter on earth. The reverse is uetually true, 
When the sun sends us more heat there 
is faster evaporation of the waters of our 
planet, which, raturally, gives rise to 
more clouds, and n.ore clouds mean ra‘ny 
weather and a lowering of the tempera- 
ture on the planet. For that reason. at 
the height the sun spot cyéle the 
weather on earth ts usually appre- 
viably cooler than at the minimuwn of. the 
sun spot cycle. The next two s»eere wil 


ofr 


tne 


therefore probably witness cooler. and 
more rainy weeiér, if previous -X<peri- 
ences macy "be taken ags,e-reutde, 

» There |s «eo a” popular misconception 


titat we receive heat rays from the sun. 
No such thing happens. It has been defi- 
nitely proved that between the sun and 
the earth there is no appreciable atmos- 
phere. ‘The two bodies along with the 
rest of the universe are in a pretty good 
vacuum. Now we know that heat rays 
can not be transmitted thru a vacuum, 
otherwise we would not have the principle 
of the thermos bottle. No heat can be 
sent across a vacuum. The sun, however, 
does send us electro-magnetic waves, and 
we do receive light from the sun, but no 
heat is actually received until the light 
rays strike the earth’s atmosphere; where, 
by impact, the light rays undergo a cer- 
tain change, with a result that makes it- 
self perceptible as heat. 

Another phenomenon takes place at the 
game time, and that is the retention of 
heat by the atmosphere, which acts as a 
storage reservoir for the heat thus gen- 
erated. An aviator going up to about 
seven miles above the surface of the earth 
must be wrapped in furs and must take 
heat along with him if he does not wish 
to freeze, even on the hottest summer 
day, altho only seven miles above the 
surface of the earth. The sun is still shin- 
ing there and the rays are still striking 
the airplane, but there is no heat, because 





electro-magnetic waves, as demonstrated 
by Clerk Maxwell. All ether waves that 
we know of are electro-magnetic, whether 
they be light waves, X-ray waves or radio 
waves. The rays differ in frequency, that 
is, the length of the waves. They are all 
of the same family. So when there is in- 
creased solar activity, as at present, the 
effect makes itself felt on earth, not only 
in the resultant weather changes, but in 
various other ways, and these various 
ways will make themselves felt more as 
scientific progress goes on. 

Before the advent of radio broadcasting 
there was no known effect on radio due 
to sun spots. Today there is. It makes 
itself felt in poor radio reception, particu- 
larly as to long distance reception. In 
1922, at the minimum of the sun spot 
cycle, it will be remembered that a one- 
tube regenerative receiver had no trouble 
in picking up signals from 1,000 to 1,500 
miles distant. This was an every-day oc- 
currence. Today, when we are going to- 
ward the sun spot maximum, radio re- 
ception is extraordinarily poor, and only 
very seldom may conditions be called fair 
for DX (long distance) reception. 

In 1922, such radio reception was good, 
summer and winter, when the usual static 
did not interfere too much. Now recep- 
tion, even in the winter, is notoriously 
bad, as witness the last international ra- 
dio tests in February, which were most 
disappointing for this reason. The expla- 
nation lies in the fact that the increased 
solar activity, by sending us more electro- 
magnetic waves, tends to ionize the at- 
mosphere on our planet to such a degree 
that it amounts to something akin to a 
short cirewit. 

The atmosphere thru which the radio 
waves must pags is now of such: high 
conductivity that the waves soon become 
absorbed and consequently do not travel 
as far as they do when the air is less 
ionized. This is the present accepted 
theory, and if this theory is correct we 
should not have really excellent radio re- 
ception again until 1933. The maximum 
of atmospheric conductivity is supposed 
to be 1928, after which conditions prob- 
ably will slowly improve again.—Hugo 
Gernsback, Editor of Science and Inven- 
tion, WRNY, New York. 





FEWER HOGS FOUND TO BE 
TUBERCULOUS 
With eurrent progress in eradicating 
tuberculosis from eattle, a noticeable de- 
cline of the same disease among swine is 
taking place. A striking example of the 
effect of the work has been noted by an 
fowa packing company which has “kept 


books’’ on such losses for the last seven 
years. In 1919, the average loss per hog 
caused by tuberculous infection was 176 


cents. This figure is the economic loss 
for hogs slaughtered in the plant. In 1920 
the loss declined to 66 cents, in 1921 to 49 
cents, and in 1922 to 32 cents. Since 1923 
the loss has d@eclined further to 26 cents. 

“We have actual knowledge, thru ex- 
perience,” the company adds, “that the 
tuberculin test applied to cattle has re- 
duced bovine tuberculosis among cattle 
and hogs following them, and has cleaned 
up the hogs from the disease.” 

Further evidence is given by the pack- 
ers’ report for Hardin county, Iowa, an 
area accredited as free from bovine ttt- 
berculosis. “ During «a nine-month pe 
more than 11,990 hogs were shipped. rom 
this county and slaughtered, wt an e- 
erage economi CAUSGEA by ibercu- 
losis, of only 4.7 centees oT." This figure 
is less than a fifth of the general average 
which, in turn, f about a third of the 
loss in 1919, when systematic tubercu- 
losis eradication was just begun. 





WAREHOUSED CORN SHOWS PROFIT 

A total of 2,664,901 bushels of corn was 
warehoused during the past year under 
the Iown law. On August 3, a total of 
1,458,645 bushels was still under seal, thus 
showing that most of the users of the 
warehouse act were in position to get the 
benefit of the recent advances in the 
price of corn. Most of the corn which has 
been removed from seal has been sold 
during the last month at a substantial 
advance over the price when put under 
seal last fall. 

“The increase in the grade of the corn 
has been a factor in increasing the re- 
turns, as well as the increase in price,” 
states Secretary Thornburg, of the state 
Department of Agriculture. “Last fall a 
large amount of the corn was sold under 
the reported price on account of the large 
amount of moisture. Much of the corn 
that has been properly stored so that it 
would dry out without molding, has im- 
proved enough in grade to equal the car- 
rying charges.” 





CUTTING SCYBEANS FOR HAY 


Soybean hay, unlike other hay crops, 
cures quickest when cut early. It gets 
tough and unpalatable and loses leaves 
with age. Timothy, clover and alfalfa 
cure more easily as they near maturity, 
but the exact opposite is true of soy- 
beans. The total weight of soybeans in- 
creases until about one-fourth of them 
have turned yellow, but the green beans 


i 
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by cheicely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 

tan and King Baron. Thick mested, quick maturing, 

ee milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 
LISS BROS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15— CHOICE SHORTHORKN BULES— 16 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt HM. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., BR. F.D. 8. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 














Polled Shorthorn Bulls’ 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knexville, Ia. 
MOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
reoerds. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
aible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
offering. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 











POLAND-.CHINAS 


Hancherdale Polands 


Brood sows and gilts bred for fal! litters, Price one 
and a half times Chicago top. Extra fall herd boar 
prospect. Also spring pigs, weaned and vaccinated. 
Write for description, etc. 

Relfe, lowa 


M. P. Mancher, 
SPOTTED POLLAN D-CHINAS. 


POST DISPATCH BOARS 


at our Sept. 23 sale. Come and see them. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 
CHESTER WHITES 














_—_ 


Our Offering of Boars 


ond gilts for our October 8b sale will include many 
individuals for foundation stock. Write, or better 
yet, come and visit the herd. 

McKinley Bros. & Son, 


ow HAMPSHIRES 
Big Four Farms Hampshires 


We are offering a very choice lot of young sews, 
deveral of show form, bred for fall litters to out- 
ing boars, vie.—Pershing Over, Marvel Sensa- 


‘San. and The Prospect. 
BiG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, lewe 
DUBOG JERSEYS. 
DUROC FALL BOARS 


Rea! herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 Ibe. Sires, 
Wiidfre 1, first at Des Moines, and High’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL Boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ia. 





Melrese, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS 


Outstanding Tamworth Boars 


We have boars and gilts for sale that will please, 
both Jo quality and price, from 1925 grand champion 
stock. Write your needs, or better, visit the herd, 


FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lewa 











Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths sale. Breeding, individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia, 


HORSES 
Percherons Wanted 


I want wo buy nine yearling regie- 
tered Percheron stallions, and six 
ing two and three~big. clean 
colts, solld blacks or with atar. 
Cash. FRED CHAND ° 














Route 7, . Chariten, lowa 
a Goars 





“ANGORA GOATS 

40 head of purebredy Heavy fleecing An Goats 
for sale, consisetime of breeding does, kids and one 
buck. No better way to clear up brush land, 
w.S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, IOWA 





OXFORD SHEEP 


Rams and Ewes from prize winning flocks fer sale. 
Priced right. W. R. HAUSER, Union, Iowa. 








AUCTION EERS 
LIVE sTeecu 
W.G. KRASCHEL -cercxzce 
ewe Harlan, lewa 
7 | M-MUR LIVE STOCK 
H. de McMURRAY AUCTIONEER 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

















in the pods cure very slowly after the 
leaves have started to turn yellow. 
“Barly cut soybeans cure into more pal- 
atable hay than the late cut,” says Prof. 
Cc. J. Willard, of the farm crops depart- 
ment of Ohio University. “The total per- 
centage of nitrogen in the hay does not 
differ much with the time of cutting be- 


cause the seeds gain in protein as the 
stems and leaves lose it. 
“There is no one best time for cutting 


or curing soybeans. The grower must de- 
cide when to cut by balancing palatability 
and ease of curing against the larger pos- 
sible yield. Corn belt farmers usually cut 
soybeans for hay between the time When 
the beans are well formed and half grown. 
“Curing the hay is another compromise 
between the quickest method of letting 
it dry in the swath, raking it early in 
the morning before the leaves get brittle, 
and loading it with a drum loader, and 
the slower, more laborious method of cur- 
ing it in the cock. Soybeans cured in the 
cock will go thru a long period of wet 
weather with very little damage.” 






































































































af ete tersemtalneie <caerataaton 


ee: ate 


is 


'\ K YITH a swish it is off in the 
} air—with a bang it bursts into 


stars. And then—a useless stick 


somewhere over in a cornfield. 
\ 


Don’t you know people who put 
money into the things that “swish” 
and “bang,” leaving little to show 
for the investment? 

In contrast, take for example a 
concrete feeding floor. Here is a 
permanent investment costing but 
a few dollars and a little labor. 
Every particle of food is eaten by 
the stock. It is easy to keep sucha 
floor clean, avoiding any possible 
breeding of disease. 


Send for the book —F REE! 


**Permanent Satisfaction In Your 
Farm Building’’ 


This book contains facts and sug- 
gestions that answer hundreds of 
questions about making concrete 


improvements on the farm. Direc- 
tions are non-technical, easy to 
understand and apply. They cover 


estimates of material needed and 


precautions to take—the result of, 


actual building experience. 

If you follow directions given in’ 
this book you can be sure that your 
concrete improvements are struc- 
turally correct. Before you build, 
however, there is a question of 
right materials. The cement you 
use must be dependable. 


The dealer who insists on carry- 
ing Lehigh Cement often does so 
in the face of constant pressure to 
offer the “‘just as good” brand. Is 
it not reasonable to expect such a 
dealer to protect your interests in 
other ways also, by handling a line 
of thoroughly Dependable Build- 
ing Materials? Let the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign guide you to a 
reliable dealer. 


4 


- The thrill of the skyrocke 


~ and its sudden end 


Send for this farm book 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. Mason City, Iowa Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. Allentown, Pa. 


Other offices in principal cities throughout.the United States 


A got ere pret, eo 
a 








Buy from the dealer 
who displays the Blue- 
and-White Lehigh Sign. 





RNs Ce 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 

Box 29H, Allentown,:Pa. 
Please send me, without cost, a copy of 
“Permanent Satisfaction in Your Faria 
Building.” I understand it gives direc- 
tions for permanent’ improvements on 
the farm. 








Name 


Address 

















